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LIFE SITUATION AND SUBCULTURE: 
A COMPARISON OF MERITED 
PRESTIGE JUDGMENTS BY THREE 
OCCUPATIONAL CLASSES IN BRITAIN* 


Ralph H. Turner 


States show that the various socioeconomic classes agree on the 

outlines of the occupational prestige structure. For the most part 
representatives of different classes will rank broad occupational cate- 
gories in the same order. Within this loosely common framework, how- 
ever, there is reason to expect some variation based on the position of 
the rater. The widely held view that socioeconomic classes differ in the 
values to which they adhere, i.e. in the kinds of objects which they 
regard as worthy and unworthy, suggests that class judgments should 
differ on many matters.? Furthermore, an individual’s rating of an 
occupational group ordinarily takes into account his view of how others 
in society rate that group. The private views of some classes may differ 
more widely from their public judgments than do the private views of 
other classes. Recently Michael Young and Peter Willmott have 
secured empirical evidence that some ratings made by working-class 
people differ from the standard Hall-Jones gradings.‘ 

Making use of interviews with a selected sample of British males, the 
present report offers a further exploration of class differences in judg- 
ments of prestige. The study employs a somewhat different kind of 
prestige judgment from that commonly used in other studies. Inter- 
viewees were asked for judgments of merited prestige, defined as the social 
standing to which the rater feels that a designated person or group is 
entitled. The judgments of merited prestige are examined in three 
principal ways it: this paper. First, the judgments made by represen- 
tatives of different classes are compared. Second, the judgments are 
compared with estimates of actual social standing made by the same 
interviewees. And third, an effort is made to shed some preliminary 
light on why the typical member adopts the prevalent judgments of his 
class and why other members do not. 
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Judgments of merited prestige are employed because, unlike conven- 
tional prestige ratings, they necessarily reflect the values of the judges, 
The principal objective of this investigation is to use prestige judgments 
as a means of shedding further light on class values. However, pre- 
tests have indicated that respondents are inclined to defer to what they 
perceive to be the preponderant rating of occupations unless stringent 
steps are taken to emphasize that a personal judgment is sought. Even 
insistence that respondents give their own opinions has frequently been 
interpreted as requesting their own opinions of what the actual stand- 
ings of occupations are. Merited prestige, being concerned with what a 
group’s social standing ought to be, should minimize the reporting of 
perceived prestige and thus give a clear indication of the values of 
those judging. 

Two other somewhat distinctive considerations have guided the 
method of this paper. First, rather than offering respondents a list of 
occupations to rate or rank we have presented pairs of occupations for 
comparison. Treating one pair of occupations at a time enables us to 
limit the variables that enter into any judgment arbitrarily, which we 
have done in two ways. Pairs have been selected so as to incorporate 
specific kinds of choices such as a self-employed category versus an 
employee group or a ‘hand’ occupation versus a ‘head’ occupation. 
The rationale of the particular pairs chosen will not be reviewed here 
since it revolves about the objectives of portions of the investigation 
not discussed in the present paper. 

Occupations have also been paired so as to be relatively close in 
socioeconomic level—ordinarily not more than one grade apart on the 
Alba Edwards or Hall-Jones scales.5 We suspected that consistent dif- 
ferences of judgment were most likely to be found when the occupations 
being judged differed relatively little in society-wide grading. Raters 
should be both more willing and more able to make a judgment at 
variance with the prevalent view when only a small rather than a large 
reversal was involved. Furthermore, occupations at the poles of the 
socioeconomic or prestige continuum ordinarily differ according to not 
one but several criteria. Consequently even raters who had different 
criteria in mind would probably rank them similarly. 

Second, interviewees were chosen so as to allow comparisons between 
a group of fairly high-level business officials and a group of professionals, 
in addition to some general comparison between high and low occupa- 
tions. It was felt that use of a unilinear rating scale of socioeconomic 
level or prestige ofien obscures what may be fairly distinctive differences 
in outlook between the professional class and the business class, regard- 
less of their socioeconomic ratings. Since resources at our disposal did 
not permit sampling the entire socioeconomic range, we sampled only 
three groups. These consisted of skilled and semi-skilled manual 
labourers (140 interviewees); professionals and high government func- 
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tionaries (80 interviewees); and high-level business personnel (80 
interviewees). 

Some confusion is likely to arise in discussing the findings from this 
investigation since occupations are being rated and the raters are also 
distinguished by occupation. To avoid such confusion we shall speak of 
occupational class when referring to one of the three groups of raters, 
viz. manual labourers, professionals, and business officials. We shall speak 
simply of occupation or occupational pair when referring to the categories 
being evaluated. The ten occupational pairs are listed in Table 1. 

Interviews were secured by regular interviewers of the British Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion during January and February of 1957. Twenty 
interviewers were chosen to work in a representative group of urban 
areas in Great Britain. Occupational sampling was by the quota 
method. However, a separate quota category was specified for each of 
the interviewer’s fifteen subjects. Thus we could assure variety within 
the three broad occupational classes and representation from the 
largest subgroups within each class. 

Most of the time devoted to each interview was spent in securing data 
which are not discussed in this report. After each of the ten prestige 
choices the respondents were asked the following open-ended question: 
‘Can you tell me some of the reasons for your choice? What differences 
between the two groups of men made you choose the way you did?’ 
These responses have been classified under a comprehensive list of 
‘values’ or ‘criteria’, and treated quantitatively according to the rela- 
tive frequency with which each value was cited in connection with the 
ten choices. Thus it has been possible to measure the relative saliency 
of different values in the responses of the three occupational classes 
under study. The ten pairs of occupations which respondents were 
asked to judge were selected specifically with a view to the kinds of 
criteria each was likely to elicit. Findings from this phase of the research 
will be reported in a later publication. 


CLASS DIFFERENCES IN PRESTIGE JUDGMENTS 


Judgments of Merited Prestige—Interviewees were first asked their usual 
occupation and age to determine whether they fell within the eligible 
sample. They were next presented with the series of merited prestige 
choices, introduced as follows: 


Now I want to ask you some of your opinions. There are some people we 
look up to more than others. Sometimes we say they have prestige or high 
standing in the community. I am going to name two groups of men, and I 
want you to tell me which group you think should be looked up to more. 
Please tell me which group you think should have higher standing or prestige 
in the community. We just want your own opinion, no matter whether it 
agrees with other people’s or not. 

gol 
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Each choice was introduced with the following wording: ‘On the whole, 
whom do you think people ought to look up to more?’ Interviewees 


TABLE 1 
Merited Prestige Judgments by Occupational Class 





Per Cent Responses by 





Occupations compared* 


Manual | Profes- - 
Labour | sionals | Business 





. Managing directors of large manu- 
facturing companies 38 
Members of Parliament 50 
Can’t choose 12 


. Solicitors 85 
Leading cinema actors 6 
Can’t choose 9 


. Clerks in the Civil Service 32 
Electricians 33 
Can’t choose 35 


. Architects 37 
Social Welfare workers 40 
Can’t choose 23 


. School teachers (junior and secon- 
74 
Engineers in the steel industry 9 
Can’t choose 17 


. Salesmen in large furniture or ap- 
pliance stores 10 
Local grocers 58 
Can’t choose 32 


. Foremen in factories 31 
Self-employed cabinet makers 53 
Can’t choose 16 


. Police constables 97 
Second-hand motor car dealers 3 
Can’t choose o- 

. Research scientists 29 
Doctors and physicians 41 
Can’t choose go 


. Restaurant waiters 13 


Shipyard welders 68 
Can’t choose 19 





Total number of cases 140 80 80 


























* Numbers preceding each pair of occupations indicate the order of presentation in the 
interview schedule. In the table pairs have been listed by declining significance of difference 
in class judgments of merited prestige. 
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answered by choosing one of the pair of occupations or the alternative, 
‘Can’t choose.’ 

The ten choices are listed in Table 1 with the distribution of re- 
sponses. For convenience, those that differentiated the classes more 
significantly have been placed first, and in each pair the occupation 
favoured by the higher classes has been listed first. The reported Chi- 
square values were computed so as to disregard the ‘Can’t choose’ 
response. 

Although six of the ten items differ significantly among the classes, 
in only two instances do the classes reverse their ratings. Thus manual 
labourers and professionals rate Members of Parliament and social 
welfare workers more highly while business men rate managing direc- 
tors and architects more highly. In the other four instances dispro- 
portionately large minorities among manual labourers choose the 
leading cinema actors and engineers in the steel industry in preference 
to solicitors and school teachers; a large minority of business men 
choose the large organization furniture salesman in preference to the 
local grocer; and professionals divide approximately equally in their 
choice of civil service clerks compared with the otherwise preferred 
electricians. 

The Hall-Jones grading of the members of the professional class 
sample is significantly higher than that of the business class sample 
(P < -oo1, 2 DF). However, there is no consistency in which class’s 
merited prestige judgments differ most widely from the judgments of 
the manual labour class. The inconsistency might be discounted on the 
grounds that only one of the differences in judgment between profes- 
sional and business classes is statistically significant, namely, the com- 
parison of managing directors with Members of Parliament (P < -oo1, 
1 DF). But since the business class rather than professionals differ most 
widely from manual labourers in this instance, the reversal of order 
with respect to Hall-Jones grading cannot be disregarded. Hence there 
is modest support for continuing to look for a qualitative difference 
between the classes of professionals and business officials in addition to 
whatever quantitative distinction in socioeconomic or prestige rating 
may emerge. 

Estimates of Actual Standing.—Estimates of actual social standing were 
secured by a second set of questions. Immediately after discussing the 
ten pairs of occupational prestige choices, interviewees were instructed 
as follows: 


Now let’s go back over the list quickly, and please tell me each time which 
; occupation most people in Britain would rate higher. You’ve already told 
me which ones you think should be looked up to; now can you tell me which 
ones actually have the higher social standing in Britain? 


The same ten pairs were presented, but no discussion was requested or 
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noted. The results from these ten choices are summarized in Table 2 
and presented in the same order as the items in Table 1 for convenience, 


TABLE 2 


Estimates of Actual Social Standing by Occupational Class 





Per Cent Responses by 





Occupations compared* Steneal Pref 
‘anu: rofes- . 
Labour sional Business 





. Managing directors of large manu- 
facturing companies 41 51 
Members of Parliament 55 43 
Can’t choose 4 6 


. Solicitors 39 5° 
Leading cinema actors 55 44 
Can’t choose 6 6 


. Clerks in the Civil Service 59 56 
Electricians 24 28 
Can’t choose 18 16 


. Architects 64 61 
Social Welfare workers 24 25 
Can’t choose 14 14 


. School teachers (junior and secon- 
dary) 68 59 
Engineers in the steel industry 18 24 
Can’t choose 15 18 


. Salesmen in large furniture or ap- 
pliance stores 33 17 
Local grocers 41 64 
Can’t choose 19 


. Foremen in factories 40 43 
Self-employed cabinet makers 40 45 
Can’t choose 20 13 


. Police constables 69 76 
Second-hand motor car dealers 26 21 
Can’t choose x= 3 


. Research scientists 19 25 
Doctors and physicians 63 56 
Can’t choose 19 19 


. Restaurant waiters 26 25 
Shipyard welders 40 51 
Can’t choose 34 24 























Total number of cases 140 80 80 








* Numbers preceding each pair of occupations indicate the order of presentation in the 
interview schedule. In the table pairs have been listed by declining significance of difference 
in class judgments of merited prestige. 
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Comparison of Tables 1 and 2 reveals that significant differences 
occur in eighteen out of the thirty instances (on the basis of three occu- 
pational classes each judging the ten occupational pairs) when ‘Can’t 
choose’ responses are disregarded. Of these eighteen, fifteen are signi- 
ficant at or below the one per cent level. 

Almost immediately apparent from a comparison of the tables is the 
smaller proportion of ‘Can’t choose’ responses to the query regarding 
actual social standing than to the request for a judgment of merited 
prestige. When the judgments made by the three occupational classes 
are lumped together (thereby doing some violence to statistical sam- 
pling logic) : six of the ten occupational pairs reveal significantly smaller 
numbers answering ‘Can’t choose’ with respect to actual social standing 
than with respect to merited prestige; four show no significant difference 
in either direction; and none show a significant difference in the opposite 
direction. 

The possibility of a spurious finding arises when we note that the 
questions regarding actual social standing followed those regarding per- 
sonal preference. Interviewees may have been better able to make 
choices after a period of thought and discussion than they were at the 
commencement of the interview. While this eventuality cannot be com- 
pletely discounted, there is internal evidence to counter it. If the re- 
spondents improved in their ability to judge occupational standings 
with increasing thought, there should have been evidence of some pro- 
gressive decline in ‘Can’t choose’ responses during the course of the 
first presentation of the ten choices. No such trend appears. Indeed, 
the ninth and tenth pairs account for two of the three largest propor- 
tions of ‘Can’t choose’ responses among the questions dealing with 
merited prestige. 

If the foregoing finding is valid, more of these interviewees are con- 
fident about their perceptions of the actual status structure of British 
society than are confident about the esteem which the occupations in 
question really merit. While inspection of Tables 1 and 2 indicates that 
this generalization is more applicable to manual labourers than to the 
other occupational classes, a similar trend is apparent for each of the 
groups. 

Consistent with the preceding generalization is the observation that 
occupational class differences are generally smaller in estimates of actual 
social standing than in judgments of merited prestige. Only two sig- 
nificant differences occur in Table 2 as compared with six in Table 1. 
A shift from asking for judgments of merited prestige to soliciting esti- 
mates of actual social standing produces convergence of the classes 
toward description of a fairly uniformly perceived social structure. Ob- 
versely, the data indicate that there are probably differences in modal 
class values which are often concealed behind a common perception of 
the effective class structure of British society. If these differences are to 
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be isolated, care must be taken to distinguish between perceptions of 
actual status and private judgments of merited prestige. 

A question arises whether the occupational classes differ in the 
extent to which they perceive the class structure as being at variance 
with their own judgments of merit. Among manual labour and profes- 
sional classes a significant number of persons estimate actual social 
standing differently from their judgments of merit in connection with 
seven out of the ten choices. Among business officials, however, a sig- 
nificant number of such discrepancies occurs in only four of the ten 
comparisons. To the extent, then, to which generalization from these 
ten choices is justified, the business officials appear to see less dis- 
crepancy between their perceptions of the actual class system and their 
image of what ought to be than do either of the other classes. 

Merit and Instrumental Consequence as Components of Prestige—There are 
several ways of reducing prestige or social standing to its components. 
For present purposes merited prestige will be regarded as one such 
component. Effective social standing may be viewed as compounded from 
(a) the extent to which members of a group are highly valued in their society 
(merited prestige) and (b) the extent to which they are able to secure power, 
possessions, and symbols of high standing because of the instrumental consequences 
of their position. Applied to the present data this formula would mean that 
any difference between actual social standing and merited prestige is 
attributable to the instrumental consequences of occupational position. 

By instrumental consequences we mean such benefits from an occu- 
pation as income, leisure to pursue one’s own interests, contacts with 
people who are able to perform special favours, or position which en- 
ables one to exercise control over others beyond that which is germane 
to the job itself. On the whole we suppose that society functions to main- 
tain some correlation between merited prestige and instrumental conse- 
quence, since people are willing to pay liberally only for the services 
of those they respect or to submit themselves to control only by groups 
that they value highly. But such convergence between society’s opera- 
tion and its values is approximate and many occupations carry instru- 
mental benefits which are out of relation to merited prestige. The 
discrepancies between judgments of merited prestige and estimates of 
actual social standing may be further explored with this construction 
in mind. 

Those occupational pairs in which there was a consistent tendency for 
all occupational classes to rate one higher in merited prestige than the 
other afford a good starting point for this analysis. Since the occupations 
were selected so as not to differ too greatly in the prestige generally 
accorded them, we should not expect highly polarized estimates of 
actual social standing. If estimates of actual social standing are less 
polarized than judgments of merited prestige, there is basis for assuming 
that discrepant instrumental consequences are at work. 
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The consistently higher merited prestige assigned by all groups to 
police over second-hand motor dealers, shipyard welders over restaurant 
waiters, teachers over engineers, local grocers over furniture and appli- 
ance salesmen, and solicitors over leading cinema actors is striking. As 
anticipated, a more even division exists for all five pairs when actual 
standing is considered. If the judgments made by the three occupational 
classes are lumped together, the polarization of responses is significantly 
less for actual standing than for merited prestige in four of the five 
instances.” Although the interviewees divide more evenly when judging 
actual standing than when indicating merited prestige, there are still 
heavy majorities assigning higher standing to police, shipyard welders, 
teachers, and local grocers than to their counterparts.® In the case of 
solicitors versus leading cinema actors, however, the division of opinion 
regarding their actual standing is not significantly different from 
equality. Within the limitations of these data, then, it appears that by 
virtue of the instrumental consequences of their occupations second- 
hand motor dealers, restaurant waiters, and salesmen in large furniture 
and appliance stores each gain some increment of relative social 
standing above what would be accorded them on the basis of the esteem 
in which they are held. In the case of leading cinema actors the incre- 
ment attributable to the instrumental component would seem largely 
to account for the occupation’s exceptionally high standing.® 

When all ten occupational choices are examined, seven reveal smaller 
differences in estimates of actual social standing than in merited prestige 
and three indicate the reverse. In the case of managing directors versus 
Members of Parliament and of social welfare workers versus architects 
the over-all division in judgments of merited prestige does not deviate sig- 
nificantly from equality.” In estimates of actual social standing, how- 
ever, the architect and the Member of Parliament are rated higher by a 
majority which is significant beyond the one per cent level. Doctors and 
physicians are significantly favoured over research scientists on both 
queries, though slightly more so when the question deals with actual 
social standing. In the opposite direction, the preference for self- 
employed cabinet-makers falls to a non-significant difference when 
actual social standing is measured. The most striking shift is from a 
majority significant beyond the one per cent level assigning the elec- 
trician higher merited prestige to an equally significant majority esti- 
mating the civil service clerk’s actual social standing as higher than the 
electrician’s. In addition, then, to the occupations mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph, the architect, the Member of Parliament, the 
factory foreman, and especially the civil service clerk appear to gain 
social standing from the instrumental benefits of their occupations 
beyond what is merited by the esteem in which they are held in 
society. 
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An Interpretative Scheme.—Further interpretation of the observed dif- 
ferences in judgments of merited prestige may be approached from two 
opposite directions. On the one hand an effort can be made to explain 
why the occupational classes differ from one another. Attention may on 
the other hand be devoted to explaining the exceptional individuals,— 
those who do not share the attitudes typical of their group. Ultimately 
the two approaches will produce the same result if some deficiency or 
excess in the typical class attitude-determinant is found to account for 
the exceptional individual. 

The simplest scheme applicable to the present data is one which 
posits certain characteristic differences between the /ife’ situations in 
which members of different social or occupational classes find them- 
selves, leading to different judgments of merited prestige. Because the 
life situations of all members of a given class are not identical, there 
will be in each class a minority whose life situations are conducive to 
attitudes atypical for their class position. For example, it has often 
been suggested that the life situation of persons in higher class positions 
is conducive to a greater sense of success than is that of lesser class per- 
sons. Because of a tendency to see the world in relation to one’s own 
self-image, those who feel rather successful tend to assume that success 
reflects hard work and exceptional ability, while the less successful 
give relatively more weight to ‘luck’ and ‘pull’.4? Such an observa- 
tion is at once an explanation for the typical class attitude, and a 
hypothesis that atypical attitudes will be found among those who feel 
relatively less or more successful than the average members of their 
class. 

The concept of subculture as applied to classes introduces a complica- 
tion into such simple schemes as the above. While the term culture 
refers to observed uniformities among members of some identifiable 
social unit, it also implies social transmission and maintenance of these 
uniformities. A culture can only be said to exist when the observed 
uniformities are at least in part a consequence of communication among 
the members of the group. The characteristic ways of thinking and 
acting are conveyed to the newcomer through his informal contacts 
with the members and often through formal agencies. Established mem- 
bers reiterate the culture to one another explicitly in the guise of folk- 
wisdom and implicitly by making the culture the unspoken premise 
upon which their judgments and actions are based. 

The concept of culture further implies that communication of the 
standard patterns of the group is normative rather than neutral. Thus 
there is pressure placed on the individual member to take over the 
patterns of the group. Negative pressures may range from fairly mild 
expressed disappointment to violent disapproval and ostracism for non- 
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conformity. Obversely, prestige is assigned to those individuals who con- 
form highly to the group’s norms. 

If occupational differences such as those revealed in the current data 
reflect the presence of class subculture, the attitudes in question are 
imposed upon the members, supported by at least an informal system 
of punishments, and rewarded in the assignment of prestige. The pro- 
cesses of culture become a mediating cause between the inclusion of any 
specified patterns within a class subculture and the incorporation of 
these patterns in the behaviour and attitudes of individual members. 
As a consequence, those whose life situations predispose them to possess 
the attitudes most typical of the class may not actually exhibit such 
attitudes any more intensely than persons who lack the characteristic 
life situation but are more fully subjected to constraints of the cultural 
processes making for conformity. 

In the previous illustration attitudes regarding the effective avenues 
to success may be communicated or even imposed, and persons who 
appear to have adopted them most wholeheartedly may be rewarded by 
high prestige among their fellows. If such attitudes are part of a class 
subculture, an individual’s adoption of the attitudes will reflect the 
degree to which he is subject to the communication and the punish- 
ments and rewards of group membership and the degree to which he is 
receptive to these influences. 

It is conceivable that these two sets of influences, which we shall call 
life situation and subculture process for convenience, might relate to one 
another in various ways. First, they may be opposing theories, one of 
which is correct and the other incorrect. Class subculture might turn 
out to be an invalid construct, the simpler theory of life situations ade- 
quately accounting for attitude variations between and within classes. 
On the other hand, within-class variations in life situation might be 
altogether unrelated to individual attitudes, while subculture process 
variables accounted for deviation and conformity. 

Second, both theories may be correct. In this event, the two sets of 
variables may be correlated so as to reinforce each other in their effect 
on the individual. If communication is most effective and intimate 
among those who have most in common, then integration into a group 
and receptiveness to group pressure should be greatest among those 
whose life situations are most typical of the class to which they belong. 
In this instance the crucial life situation variables would correlate with 
class attitudes both between classes and when individuals are examined 
within classes. Variables reflecting subculture processes would corre- 
late with attitudes within classes but not between classes. On the other 
hand, both theories may be correct but the influences of the two sets of 
variables may be unrelated to each other. Under these circumstances 
the life situation variables would relate to between-class differences, 
but within-class relationships would depend on the relative strengths of 
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the two sets of variables. Either might obscure the other except as statis- 
tical partialling were possible. These alternatives have been schematized 


in the accompanying figure. 


Scheme for Testing Life Situation and Subculture Theory 





Interrelations between Life Situation 
and Subculture Theory 


Supporting Findings 





I. Life situation theory valid; sub- 
culture theory invalid. 


Life situation variables correlate with cri- 
terion both between and within classes, 

Subculture process variables show no cor- 
relation with criterion.* 





I.B. Subculture theory valid; life 
situation theory invalid. 


Life situation variables show no correlation 
with criterion. 

Subculture process variables correlate with 
criterion within classes.* 





II.A. Both theories valid, but life 
situation variables deter- 
mine subjection to subcul- 
ture process. 


Life situation variables correlate with cri- 
terion both between and within classes. 

Subculture process variables correlate with 
criterion within classes.* 

Life situation and subculture process vari- 
ables intercorrelate within classes. 





II.B. Both theories valid, but life 
situation variables are un- 
related to subculture pro- 
cess variables. 


Life situation variables correlate with cri- 
terion between classes. A correlation ex- 
ists within classes but may only be appar- 
ent after partialling out subculture process 


variables. 

Subculture process variables correlate with 
criterion within classes but may only be 
apparent after partialling out life situa- 
tion variables.* 














* A correlation between classes would indicate that the hypothesized subculture process 
variable was actually a life situation variable. 


Several questions were included in the interview specifically to ac- 
count for conformity and nonconformity of individuals with typical 
class judgments. Nine of these items will be examined here, two of 
which were assumed to be life situation variables and seven primarily 
subculture process variables. As criterion questions only the three 
merited prestige judgments that differentiated the classes fairly widely 
have been used. These are the choices between managing directors and 
Members of Parliament, between civil service clerks and electricians, 
and between architects and social welfare workers. 
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TABLE 3 
Life Situation and Subculture Variables by Occupational Class* 
Per Cent Responses by 


5 x? 
Variables Manual | Profes- . (2 DF) 
nal Business 











Schooling 
Elementary school 19 
Secondary or higher grade I 61 183-84 
Professional school 6 4 DF 
College or University 12 
Graduate training 1 

99 








Owner-employee status 
Owner 24 
Independent 5 
Employee 71 

100 








Father’s occupation 
Hall-Jones grades 1 and 2 34 
Hall-Jones grades 3-5a 51 
Hall-Jones grade 5b 13 
Hall-Jones grades 6 and 7 3 








Time in occupation 
Five years or less 
Twenty years or less 
More than twenty years 








Class identity 
Upper class 
Middle class 
Working class and lower class 








Occupational choice if starting again 
Same 
Perhaps 
Not 











Success compared with own occupation 
Much more successful 
A little more successful 
Just about as successful as most others 
A little less and much less successful 


© process 

















tO ac- 
typical Friends’ occupations 
Same 
two of Evenly divided 
imarily Different 
> three 
widely Work-connected organization attend- 
ance 
ro and Less than once a year 40 53 3°36 
ricians, One or more times a year 60 47 2 DF 
100 100 


























* ‘Not answered’ and unclassifiable responses have been disregarded. The ‘N’ for manual 
labourers ranges from 135 to 140 and for professionals and business officials from 77 to 80. 
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Life Situation Variables.—The two life situation variables selected for 
examination were employer-employee status and amount of schooling. 
According to Marxian theory, self-interest depends upon relationship 
to ownership of the means of production. To the extent to which people 
are aware of their self-interest, their entire perspective on life is affected. 
The implications of differences in education for self-conception, per- 
spective, and values are too many and diverse to need reiteration here. 
The exact wording of these and the remaining questions appears at the 
end of the report. 

Examination of Table 3 reveals that both variables distinguish among 
the occupational classes. It is clear that owner-employee status cannot 
serve as a life situation variable in a simple demographic fashion, how- 
ever, since no more than a small minority of any group are owners. 
Proximity to owners and identification with owners might be the effec- 
tive variables, though such data are not included in this investigation. 
When level of schooling is cross-tabulated separately with replies to 
each of the three criterion questions, choice of civil service clerks and 
of architects is significantly related to higher schooling (P < -o1, 1 DF, 
P < -05, 1 DF, respectively), but no significant relationship emerges 
with the other criterion question.12 Owner status is correlated with 
choice of architects (P < -05, 1 DF) but not with the other questions, 
The foregoing evidence offers some support for regarding schooling 
and ownership status as indices of some of the life situation differences 
which account for class differences in judgments of merited prestige, 
though not for regarding them as especially crucial variables. 

In order to discover whether these two variables can account for 
individual conformity and deviance from typical judgments within classes 
we have separately cross-tabulated each of the three criterion questions 
by each of the life situation variables, within each of the three occupa- 
tional classes. Numbers of cases become somewhat small in these tabu- 
lations and the effective number is further reduced by the ‘Can’t 
choose’ respondents. Consequently statistically significant relationships 
do not emerge. However, the trend of the apparent relationship is 
examined in each instance to see whether it corresponds in direction 
with the theoretical model. 

Conformity and nonconformity to the life situation model appear 
without visible pattern, except that for both schooling and ownership 
status the relationships with the architect-social welfare choice are in 
the predicted direction within all three occupational classes. The general 
conclusion would be that the life situation hypothesis fails to account 
for individual conformity and deviances from typical class judgments 
with respect to two of the criterion questions but may do so in case of 
the third if chance association can be ruled out by a repeat study with 
larger numbers of cases. 

Mobility and Time in Occupation.—If the subculture process theory is 
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valid, class attitudes are learned in association with members of the 
class, in the same manner that according to the differential association 
theory, criminal patterns are learned in association with criminals.!* 

he most obvious factor in subcultural learning should be the length 
zd consistency of such association. As measure of this factor we have 
ex:Mmined father’s occupation and own length of time in present occu- 
patioti. To the extent to which the father’s occupation falls in the same 
general class as the son’s it may be assumed that the contact with the 
subculture has been of long and consistent duration. Mobility, on the 
other hand, suggests that the subject may have learned the patterns of 
another subculture before being exposed to his present group. 

There are also grounds for a somewhat different hypothesis regarding 
the correlates of mobility. According to one point of view there are 
somewhat distinctive personality correlates of upward mobility and of 
downward mobility.1¢ These characteristics might lead to attitudes at 
variance with the typical judgments of either the class of origin or the 
class of achievement. 

Still a third point of view would lead to the hypothesis that upwardly 
mobile men will exhibit only the attitudes of their achievement class 
and may even do so in more extreme form than the nonmobile members. 
According to this point of view an individual’s reference groups, which 
need not be his membership groups, determine his attitudes. Because he 
is ego-involved with a higher class than his own the upward mobility- 
oriented individual may take over that class’s attitudes before ever 
becoming a member.?5 

Table 3 shows that mobility is present but limited in the sample. 
Additional tabulations reveal that men whose fathers held occupations 
of high prestige according to the Hall-Jones scale are significantly more 
likely to prefer managing directors (P < -001, 2 DF), civil service clerks 
(P < -oo1, 2 DF), and architects (P < -005, 2 DF) than men whose 
fathers held occupations of low prestige. Cross tabulations between 
merited prestige judgments and father’s occupational grade made with- 
in occupational classes yield apparent relationships in the direction 
corresponding to the first hypothesis in all instances. Mobile individuals 
tend to deviate from the attitudes typical of their occupational class in the direc- 
tion of conformity to attitudes of their class of origin. No support appears for 
either of the alternative hypotheses. 

It is necessary to rule out the possibility that the foregoing relation- 
ship is spurious. Some variation in occupational grade is present within 
each of the occupational classes. Such variation is significantly corre- 
lated with father’s occupational grade within each of the three occu- 
pational classes. Accordingly the findings may merely reflect the corre- 
lation between the interviewees’ own occupational grades and their 
attitudes. In order to test the hypothesis with this alternative minimized 
we have first sorted the interviews into the eight Hall-Jones grades 
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applicable to the interviewees’ own occupations, and further sorted each 
group into those whose fathers’ occupational grades are the same a 
their own, those whose fathers’ grades are higher, and those whos 
fathers’ grades are lower. The hypothesis to be tested is that among men 
within each of the occupational grades the preference for managing 
directors, for civil service clerks, and for architects will be relatively 
greater among the downwardly mobile and less among the upwardly 
mobile. Grade 7 was omitted and grades 4 and 5a combined because 
of insufficient numbers of cases. Within the remaining six groups a full 
complement of downwardly mobile, nonmobile, and upwardly mobile 
could not always be supplied. The direction of difference between the 
two or three available categories was examined, however. Too few 
grade 5b men preferred civil service clerks to permit a test, but among 
the other five groups all tests involving this choice confirmed the hypo- 
thesis. In connection with each of the other two choices, four groups 
confirmed and two groups negated the hypothesis. In both instances 
the reversals occurred in grades 1 and 3. Since the professionals in our 
sample are significantly higher in Hall-Jones grade than the busines ff 
officials, but take a position intermediate between business officials 

and manual labourers in connection with these two choices, such 
reversals at the upper end of the continuum are to be expected. Conse- 
quently the conclusion seems warranted that the observed association 
between class of origin and deviant judgments is not a spurious one, 

Members of the higher occupational classes in the present sample 
have been in their current occupations for a significantly longer period 
than have the manual labourers (Table 3). Correlations of borderline 
significance emerge between length of time in occupation and prefer- 
ence for managing directors and for architects. The apparent associa- 
tions between duration in occupation and prestige judgments within 
occupational classes follow a random pattern, giving no support to the 
hypothesis that a longer time in one’s occupation leads to a more 
thorough learning of its subculture. In light of the relatively long aver- 
age occupational tenure of the sample and a correlation between age 
and tenure, no clear interpretation is possible. Tentatively, however, 
the findings suggest that the life-time continuity of experience repre- 
sented by intergenerational mobility and immobility rather than merely 
the length of the individual’s own occupational experience is the vari- 
able importantly related to adoption of class subculture. 

Receptivity Variables—Subculture theory usually recognizes that learn- 
ing reflects not only exposure but receptivity. In this connection, the 
upwardly mobile man’s earlier learning may limit his receptiveness to 
the subculture of his achievement class. In addition to such prior learn- 
ing, the extent of one’s identification with his class, his enthusiasm for 
the group, and the degree to which he feels himself to have achieved a 
successful standing within that group should also affect receptiveness to 
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the characteristic judgments. The Richard Centers question regarding 
class self-identity,'® a question regarding choice of occupation if one 
could start over again, and a question calling for evaluation of one’s 
success in comparison with his peers have been used to measure these 
variables. 5 

The occupational classes differ significantly in class identity (Table 3), 
and higher class identity is significantly correlated with preference for 
managing directors (P < -oo1, 2 DF), for civil service clerks (P < -oo1, 
1 DF), and for architects (P < -o2, 2 DF). Too few business officials 
identified themselves as other than middle class to reveal relationships 
within the occupational class. Among manual labourers a reversal takes 
place in connection with the choice between electricians and civil 
service clerks, but all questions conform to the hypothesis within the 
professional class. 

The preference for the same occupation if one could start again is 
highest among professionals and least among manual labourers (Table 
3). However, the question is not significantly correlated with any of the 
three criterion judgments. Within occupational classes there is again no 
consistent conformity to the hypothesis that the men who are more 
enthusiastic about their occupation will tend to make the more charac- 
teristic judgments, except in the case of professionals where the three 
associations are in the predicted direction. 

In spite of deliberate phrasing so as to request comparison with one’s 
peers, the question calling for an estimate of one’s success turns out to 
be a life situation variable rather than a subculture process variable. 
Estimate of success is highest among business officials and least among 
labourers, and a high estimate correlates with choice of managing 
directors (P < -oo1, 3 DF), of civil service clerks (P < -o1, 1 DF), 
and of architects (P < -o2, 1 DF). Within occupational classes, how- 
ever, the direction of associations does not correspond consistently with 
either the life situation model or the subculture process model. 

Agents of Subculture Transmission.—A final feature of subculture theory 
which warrants consideration is attention to the agents through whom 
subculture attitudes are transmitted. To measure the extent of probable 
informal transmission of the subculture we have asked whether the 
interviewee’s friends are chiefly from his own occupation or different 
ones. To measure exposure to formal transmission we have asked about 
participation in organizations connected with the job. Neither of these 
variables is significantly related to occupational class (Table 3). Neither 
is related to the criterion judgments, except for a borderline association 
between having friends in the same occupation and preference for 
Members of Parliament (P < -05, 1 DF). Within occupational classes 
there is no consistent pattern with respect to friends’ occupations, except 
that in the case of professionals the three apparent associations are all 
in the predicted direction. In the case of attendance at job-connected 
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organizations, however, all the associations within occupational classes 
are in the predicted direction except those involving professionals. 

Discussion.—This exploratory examination of class and individual 
judgments has generally been more successful in isolating life situation - 
variables that are related to judgments of merited prestige than in un- 
covering subculture process variables. One variable, self-estimate of suc- 
cess, turned out to be a fairly important life situation variable rather 
than the hypothesized subculture process variable. 

The life situation variables generally distinguish between the high 
and low occupations but do not clarify the differences between profes- 
sions and business occupations. A scant basis for speculative interpreta- 
tion is provided by the fact that on some items the business class differs 
most widely from the manual labour class and on other items the pro- 
fessional class is most unlike the labourers. Business officials differ most 
from the labour class in assigning higher merited prestige to managing 
directors than to Members of Parliament and higher merited prestige 
to architects than to social welfare workers, and with respect to the life 
situation variables of employer rather than employee status and of 
evaluating their own success highly. Professionals differ most from the 
labour class in their relatively more favourable view of civil service 
clerks as compared with electricians, and with respect to the life situa- 
tion variables of high education and a high conception of their class 
position. Perhaps the characteristic sense of success and identification 
with ownership are conducive to a high value placed upon success- 
producing practicality, while the considerable schooling and high-class 
identity of the professionals are conducive to the more traditional value 
favouring the ‘head’ worker over the ‘hand’ worker. 

The life situation variables failed to distinguish those who make 
typical judgments of merited prestige from those whose judgments are 
deviant. While such failure may be partially attributed to small sample 
size and large numbers who were unable to state a preference, the 
numbers of cases were sufficiently large that associations should have 
appeared had any of the variables been of considerable importance. 
The isolation of fairly important life situation variables which do not 
carry over into within-class relationships leads toa presumption that some 
kind of class subculture does exist. The subculture appears to be diffused 
within the occupational class without respect to the life situation vari- 
ables which differentiate classes. However, the crucial variables of group 
contact and identification which should determine the diffusion of the 
subculture have apparently not been identified in the data at hand. 

Some further speculations are suggested on the basis of certain dis- 
tinctive characteristics of the professions as a class. With respect to the 
three judgments studied the professions are in each instance the least 
polarized class, dividing more nearly evenly in their judgments than 
either manual labourers or business officials. Since there is thus a less 
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distinctively professional response to each of the three items than there 
is a characteristic business and a characteristic labour response, it is 
reasonable to suppose that the judgments of the latter classes are more 
strongly moored to the life situation variables than are the responses 
of the professionals. To the extent to which an outlook is fairly clearly 
related to the life situation of a class we might expect it to be promoted 
by the formal organizations identified with the interests of the occupa- 
tion. To the extent to which the formal organizations promote the class 
outlook, the influence of informal modes of transmission of the subcul- 
ture may be obscured and overridden. Such an inference is compatible 
with the evidence that in every instance the subculture process hypo- 
thesis applied to attendance at job-related organizations fits the findings 
for business and manual labour groups. 

On the other hand, the absence of clear life situation-based attitudes 
on the items in question would probably mean that the organizations 
of professionals do not officially promote attitudes relevant to the judg- 
ments under study. The typical judgments of the professionals, then, 
would tend to be sustained more generally through informal networks, 
and the effectiveness with which the subculture was diffused would be 
determined by exposure and receptiveness to informal communication 
within the class. Thus in the case of professionals and only in the case 
of professionals the data in each instance conform to the subculture 
process hypothesis as applied to class identity, occupational enthusiasm, 
and preponderance of friends in the same occupation, but not with 
respect to participation in occupational organizations. 

Needless to say, the division of functions suggested between the in- 
formal and formal agencies for communicating a class subculture 
requires independent study. Likewise, further inquiry is demanded to 
show whether the anomaly of the professionals’ position is specific to the 
questions we have examined or whether it applies more generally to 
the class position of the professionals. 


SUMMARY 


In the foregoing discussion two general objectives have been pursued. 
First, the prestige judgments of manual labourers, professionals, and 
business officials have been compared. The differences suggest that a 
qualitative distinction between professionals and business officials may 
be important in understanding class attitudes in addition to the quanti- 
tative distinction measured by a unilinear scale of socioeconomic stand- 
ing or prestige. Classes are shown to agree more with each other in 
their estimates of actual social standing than in their judgments of merited 
prestige. Following a suggestion that social standing of an occupation 
is compounded from the esteem in which the occupation is held and 
the instrumental benefits of membership in the occupation, civil service 
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clerks and leading cinema actors appear to owe much of their effective 
social standing to the latter rather than to the former. 

Second, an exploratory attempt has been made to account for indi- 
vidual judgments which conform or deviate from characteristic occu- 
pational class judgments of merited prestige. Although limitations of 
the data prohibited its complete utilization, a scheme for testing the 
two contrasting theories of life situation and subculture as determinants of 
individual adherence to class attitudes was presented. Although far 
from decisive, the evidence provided more support for a subculture 
process explanation for individual conformity and deviance from typical 
class judgments and suggested a division of function between formal and 
informal modes of diffusion of the subculture. The one finding which 
can be stated with some confidence is that mobile men, whether up- 
wardly or downwardly mobile, tend to make the judgments of merited 
prestige typical of their class of origin. 








QUESTIONS IDENTIFYING LIFE SITUATION AND 
SUBCULTURE PROCESS VARIABLES 


33- About how far did you go in school? (Highest full- or part-time schooling) 
Sgr gh ags (1) Some kind of elementary school (up to age 12-14); 
HOS te (2) Secondary or higher grade school; 
eo (3) Professional school (not college or university) ; 
echoes (4) College or university; 
ee (5) Higher degree or professional school after college or university. 
ee eens Cee er IIE 9 i915: Lorene he Wig g aco ghel & Sth re aR eae ' 


26. Now, going back to your usual occupation, do you work most of the time— 
as Oa (1) as an owner, hiring other persons, or 
Sere (2) on your own, as an independent, or 
ree” (3) as an employee, hired by someone? 


eo 0 86 © 6 8 00 ¢ #6 €* £ 6.42 8 OS OH CON OE BD 4 OB eS CMS £48 6 t 


27. How long have you worked at this occupation (the usual occupation)? 
Bont (1) One year or less: 
eg (2) More than one year (but not more than five years); 
ree (3) More than five years (but not more than ten years); 
ere (4) More than ten years (but not more than twenty years); 
ee Se (5) More than twenty years. 


31. If you were asked to use one of these four names for your social class, which would 
you say you belonged in? 
je 1 Qed (1) Middle class; 
bgsehaey (2) Lower class; 
we ol fa (3) Working class; 
aeesas (4) Upper class. 


40. If you could go back and start again, do you think you would try to go into the 
same occupation that you are in now? 


eeeee 


into the 
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. How successful do you think you have been in getting ahead, as compared with 
most other people in your usual occupation? Just compare yourself with people 
who have worked for about the same length of time as you have. 


(1) Much more successful; 
(2) A little more successful; 


(3) Just about as successful as most others; 


(4) A little less successful; 
(5) Much less successful. 


45. Still thinking of your close friends, are they mostly in— 
(1) the same or almost the same occupation as you are; or 
(2) different occupations from the one you are in; or 


(3) evenly divided? 


47. How often do you attend some meeting of an organization connected with your 


work? 


(1) Less than once a year (including ‘never’); 


(2) Once or twice a year; 


(3) Three to six times a year; 


(4) More than six times a year. 


NOTES 
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collection of data; to Judith Mackey for 
Hall-Jones coding of occupational data; 
and to Professor Richard Morris for a 
searching critical reading of the original 
manuscript. 

2 Cf. Herbert H. Hyman, “The Value 
Systems of Different Classes’, in Rein- 
hard Bendix and Seymour M. Lipset, 
eds., Class Status and Power (Glencoe, 
Illinois: The Free Press, 1953), pp. 426- 


42. 

3 Cf. Tom Harrisson, ‘What is Public 
Opinion?’, Political Quarterly, 11 (1940), 
pp. 368-83, for a distinction between 
public and private opinion. 


4‘Social Grading by Manual Wor- 
kers’, B.F.S., 7 (1956), 337-45: 

5 Alb a M. Edwards, A 
Grouping of the Gainful Workers of the United 
States (Washington: U.S. Government 


Printing Office, 1938); John Hall and D. 
Caradog Jones, “The Social Grading of 
Occupations’, B.7.S., 1 (1950), 31-55. 

® The 5 per cent level is accep 
‘minimum significance’. Throughout the 
paper all tests are by Chi-square unless 
otherwise indicated. 

7In making these comparisons, the 
‘Can’t choose’ responses have been dis- 
regarded, so that the tests of significance 
involve one degree of freedom. The ob- 
servations are subject to the limitation 
that the 300 interviewees have been 
treated as a random sample from a single 
universe. 

8 Geoffrey Gorer has already noted the 
tremendous loyalty of the British to 
their police. Cf. Exploring English Character 
(London: Cressett Press, 1955), pp. 213 ff. 

® These judgments are, of course, 
relative. We might as logically state 
that solicitors Jose standing because of 
a deficiency in the instrumental benefits 
from their occupational position. 

10 Significant deviation from equality 
has been measured using the critical 
ratio and the standard error of estimate 
of a proportion with an assumed universe 
value of p equals g equals -50. The same 
limitation applies here as was noted in 7 
above. 

11 Richard Centers, The Psychology of 
Social Classes (Princeton: University 
Press, 1949), pp. 146-8. 
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18 Cf. Edwin H. Sutherland and 
Donaid R. Cressey, Principles of Crimino- 
logy (Chicago: Lippincott, 1955). 

14Cf. W. Lloyd Warner and James 
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(New York: Harper & Bros., 1955); 
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and Bruno Bettelheim and Morris Jano- 
witz, Dynamics of Prejudice (New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1950), pp. 174 et 
passim. 

18 Muzafer Sherif and Carolyn W. 
Sherif, An Outline of Social Psychology 
(New York: Harper & Bros., 1956), pp. 
630 ff. 

16 Richard Centers, op. cit., pp. 76 ff. 
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BIAS IN PSYCHOLOGY : 
INSTITUTIONAL SOURCES 


W. H. N. Hotopf 


caused by method, but also including such others as those 

caused by the social circumstances under which research is 
carried out. Ways in which some of these effects might be rectified will 
be considered in a later article. The science I shall be considering is non- 
medical psychology, that is, the psychology that is taught in the univer- 
sities and which uses as its main methods experiments and tests, and 
which therefore includes clinical psychology. I believe that every sub- 
ject has certain methodological biases and is organized in a certain way, 
which gives a characteristic stamp to the knowledge it purveys. There- 
fore my examination of psychology is intended to have a general sig- 
nificance. I choose the subject because it is the one I know most about 
and because of the practical importance to me of clarifying my ideas 
about method. 

Psychology has been institutionalized and psychologists form a group, 
which I shall contrast with the community as a whole, and with another 
larger group, namely that of all scientists. I would distinguish Science 
from Scholarship, perhaps, and say that for psychologists, as for many 
linguists, and for some sociologists and political scientists, Science 
forms a reference group. This cannot be said of all who call themselves 
‘scientists’. Obviously it doesn’t apply to a moral scientist, nor neces- 
sarily to one who calls himself a social scientist; and it doesn’t seem to me 
to apply to the conscious devotees of historical science. The picture of 
the reference group of Science that is widely held in psychology is a 
stock one, in which the practices of the most successful scientists, that is 
the physical scientists, play a predominant part, as do also the ideas of 
the philosophical expounders of scientific method. I refer to it as a 
picture of a reference group to emphasize that it is different from the 
reality. There is, I think, much selection from, and simplification of, 
what really obtains, and there is sometimes evidence to suggest that the 
extremer identifiers go further than their models, particularly, for in- 
stance, in their attitude to introspection. The consequence of this 
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identification is the adoption of what I would call a method-ideology. This 
method-ideology lays great stress on the use of the experimental method 
as the source of data in psychology and emphasizes the desirability of 
quantifying. This attitude can be seen from the fact that the psychology 
in which the psychologists I am considering receive their basic training 
at the University is generally known as Experimental Psychology. 
Though the use of tests as a source of data is sometimes distinguished 
from the use of experiment, I cannot see that tests are in design any 
different. It is recognized that observation in conditions which are not 
carefully controlled may be a useful source of ideas, but the method- 
ideology is revealed by the fact that all the expertise seems to be con- 
centrated on experimental refinement, and the attitude to such ideas 
seems always to be that the time is now ripe for them to be subjected to 
experimental investigation. This is shown, I think, very clearly in atti- 
tudes to psycho-analytical theory, but it might well be argued that the 
time is not yet ripe. 

‘Method-ideology’ sounds a loaded term but, though I do not agree 
with the attitude I have described, it is perfectly possible for such 
methodological preferences to be in fact justified. The implication of 
the term is rather that these preferences are not accepted on the 
grounds on which they are thought to be accepted; they are accepted 
rather as a consequence of institutionalization of a knowledge-seeking 
activity. I believe this can be shown by the fact that the reasons ad- 
vanced for the methodological preferences, the need for greater rigour 
in establishing the data, are not themselves applied in establishing the 
preferences themselves. I do not mean by this to deny that on many 
occasions falsehoods have been revealed by more careful experimental 
testing. This is so, though I think it is sometimes also true that truths 
have been disproved by it. It is more a matter of the general strategy 
of research of the subject as a whole. Here what I would call the abso- 
lutist view of science prevails. By this I mean a view which seems to 
regard scientific advance as following directly from the organizing of 
more and more research, and the application of more and more rigor- 
ous testing of ideas which have been put forward on the basis of earlier 
work, a view encouraged perhaps by the success story outlook many 
histories of science have had.! With this is combined a eulogizing of 
science which reveals strong emotional attitudes of a moral kind. We 
have a contrast between the honesty, modesty, democracy and even 
emotional stability? associated with it on the one hand, as opposed to 
the arrogance, slovenliness and self-indulgence of what is not it on the 
other. This shows blindness to the fact that an ideology exacts a price 
by breeding hypocrisy. In fact a subjective-seeming investigation, in- 
volving only qualitative observation, may be more scrupulously car- 
ried out than one which flaunts method, but displays only what might 
be called method-manship. 
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Before trying to illustrate a relativist view of science, I should make 
two reservations. First, though I aim to talk of psychology as a whole, 
it is certainly true that criticisms such as I have made are frequently 
made in psychology. Should one not therefore say that they are true 
of only part of psychology? But the fact that they are made is itself 
evidence that they are considered true of psychology as a whole. Fur- 
thermore they frequently tend to be merely negative in tone. I think it 
is worth distinguishing what is said from what is done. Issue after issue 
of different journals in psychology reveal in the investigations reported 
and in the style of reporting them the mark of the method-ideology. 
These, the silent examples, are, I believe, far more influential in deter- 
mining what we do when investigating than complaints made in private 
are. They set up a kind of model of what an investigation must be like 
to be acceptable for publication, and create a sort of competition in 
methodological sophistication, thus reaffirming the culture of institu- 
tionalized psychology. 

My second reservation is one against any purely negative attitude to 
psychology’s method-ideology. It has many achievements. To recognize 
them fully one has to know the subject fairly well. I think it has dis- 
covered far more as a result of its methods than is obvious to the public 
eye through its practical achievements. Nevertheless my grounds for 
believing this are personal experience rather than any very striking suc- 
cess in the way of predictions, and this criterion is the one that the 
method-ideology most pooh-poohs. 

One consequence of a method-ideology is the little attention it pays 
to the systematic biases that are operating within a knowledge-seeking 
activity and which affect the kind of knowledge it then purveys. Here 
I am not referring only to the external factors mentioned above, but 
to factors involved in the very nature of the organized activity. In this 
sense I think I am treating the matter somewhat differently than is 
customary in treatises on the sociology of knowledge. My standpoint is 
that of the practitioner with all that that entails. I will distinguish three 
sources of bias: method, internal organization and development, and 
the relation between the group and the wider community. 


I, METHOD 


First of all, and most obviously, there is the tendency to deal with 
simple situations. This is a necessary consequence of the adoption of 
the experimental method, with emphasis upon reproducibility, either 
by the experimenter himself or by someone else. The tendency is accen- 
tuated by the needs of quantification. The simplication may be achieved 
directly or indirectly. Examples of the former are the getting rid of 
meaning by the device of nonsense syllables in the study of memory, or 
studying perception in terms of simple dimensional variations, such as 
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size and brightness, with simple symmetrical stimuli; of the latter, statis- 
tical averaging which results in classifying data in very broad, coarse 
categories, such as traits or factors in personality testing, meanings in 
content analysis, or valence, positive or negative, in attitude measure- 
ment. It is hoped that highly abstract dimensional relationships may 
thus be established which, apart from investigations of purely practical 
import, will have not only the generality but also the significance of the 
equally abstract relationships established in early investigations on, 
say, the physical characteristics of the atmosphere. 

Secondly, there is, I think, a tendency to neglect the difficult. Most 
psychologists know what it is to have observed a certain phenomenon 
and to have found it too difficult to reproduce experimentally. It is a 
natural consequence that experiments tend to be limited to effects that 
can be easily produced. Even if a difficult effect is reproduced, failures 
to confirm it may lead to its being discredited, particularly since by 
definition the effect is an unusual one. The method-ideology of psycho- 
logy leads to a sort of democracy of experiments. How they should be 
carried out is regarded as something that can be formulated in terms of 
set procedures. Consequently, the artistry, which should elevate them, 
is discounted. The tendency is perhaps most marked in the field of per- 
sonality assessment. A given person’s skill in interviewing, or in judging 
by certain cues such as facial expression, or in reading a projection 
test may never be detected because the skill of those who provide the 
criteria for validation may be less. The jury by which he is tried is not 
necessarily composed of his peers, and if such skills are normally dis- 
tributed, the likelihood that they are his peers becomes less the more 
above average his skill is.* This is not to say one should follow in the 
steps of such as Ludwig Klages; only that one should not be so ready 
to affirm that a given method, involving a lot of interpretation by its 
user, is disproved when not validated by such means. In actual fact, the 
difficulties involved in validation are such that this problem tends to 
be skimped. It is so much easier to compare different tests with one 
another or with something easily quantified. This is particularly marked 
in the field of attitude measurement, where the relative neglect of the 
relationship between performance at attitude tests and other behavioural 
indices of the attitude is almost notorious. 

Allied to neglect of the difficult is neglect of the rare, whether we are 
talking in terms of individuals or of experiences. The statistical models 
we use are crude in what they can give us of their own accord and any- 
how, by their very nature, they force us to neglect the exception. This 
is obvious in the case of individual differences between people, but I 
think we can see the same tendency operating with regard to experi- 
mental data. To quote an example from my own experience, generally 
misunderstandings in reading can be shown to be due to simplifica- 
tions or to assimilations of the material to something that is familiar, 
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but just occasionally a person will interpret in a very personal way so 
as to make what he reads confirm or dispute a particular point of view 
with which he is closely identified. Such an effect, though compara- 
tively rare, may be important, but a procedure which concerns itself 
with general laws or with aiming at the most economical description 
of the data will neglect it. What I am attacking here looks like the 
nomothetic approach stigmatized by Allport. I think his attack is 
superficially justified but based upon a false analysis. It is not that one 
must substitute the idiographic, only that one must have, so to speak, 
a better nomothetic approach. But the effect of description being 
dominated by number often causes psychology to be platitudinous and 
conventional. This matter is, however, intimately bound up with that 
of the kinds of hypotheses entertained in psychology, and I shall return 
to it when considering these. 

A tendency, which would contribute to these effects, is that to scep- 
ticism and hard-headedness, which I consider under the heading of 
method, because I believe it is a consequence of the method-ideology.® 
Obviously the method-ideology is strengthened by the superstitions, 
credulousness and dubious convictions that flourish without. But there 
is a danger of this going too far and becoming merely negative, which 
is harmful since scientific advance necessarily involves ability to accept 
the unlikely. 

Another factor to be considered is the amount of emphasis laid in 
psychology upon observation. By this I mean data, which are not the 
result of experiments framed to test the specific hypotheses. Not all 
experiments are this, so some of the sources of observational data 
in psychology are experimental. They comprise what I would call 
‘open’ experiments, ‘closed’ experiments and the by-products of 
experiments. I use the terms ‘open’ and ‘closed’ in an analogous sense 
to that in which they are used of interviews. Closed experiments in- 
clude those that are designed to test specific hypotheses but are not 
limited to these. They also include ones that control strictly from the 
start the kind of observational data they will provide. Investigations of 
the relations between two or more, but generally only a small number of 
variables, are the kind of thing these experiments do. Examples would 
be investigations of the relation between time and performance in learn- 
ing and memory experiments, studies of the relation between intelligence 
and age, and factor analyses of test intercorrelations. Open experiments 
would be ones which observe what results from putting subjects in cer- 
tain standardized situations and then categorizing this. An example 
would be Bartlett’s experiments on memory. Quantification plays a 
much larger part in closed than in open experiments, not in the sense 
that the frequency of the data provided by the latter is not often calcu- 
lated—one has only to think of surveys to realize how important this 
may be—but in the sense that the checks, controls and refinements that 
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it demands play a larger part, so that range is sacrificed for accuracy of 
information. By the third kind of observational data provided by experi- 
ment, by-products, I mean those observations that the experiment was 
not specifically designed to reveal, which have been officially noticed, 
i.e. reported in textbooks or survey articles, experimented upon etc, 
This distinction is important because there is evidence that many by- 
products were ignored in the past, suggesting that much that might be 
observed is not noticed today. An example of a by-product would be 
the ‘sleeper effect’ arising from studies on propaganda. The goal gra- 
dient, which played an important part in Hullian learning theory, 
would be another. 

Non-experimental observations range from systematic taxonomical 
studies, such as the rating of frequency of behaviour according to cer- 
tain categories, for example, aggression, co-operation and withdrawal in 
groups of children, through phenomenological studies such as those of 
the Gestalt psychologists, to the kind of observations we make in the 
course of our daily experience. 

Apart from certain selected areas, such as introspectionist studies 
done under the aegis of structuralism, I believe that observation plays a 
much smaller part in psychology than it might play, or than it does 
play in certain other disciplines, such as social anthropology or geology. 
If it is true that every science starts off with survey, there has been rela- 
tively little of this in psychology because the survey was taken to some 
extent and implicitly as read. The main emphasis seems to have been on 
closed experiments, whether observational or hypothesis-testing. In so 
far as taxonomical studies are carried out, they tend to be in terms of 
past theoretical preconceptions. That is to say, they have some of the 
features of the closed experiment in the sense that what is seen is largely 
predetermined, so that novelties tend not to be noticed. The trouble is 
that categories are frequently laid down initially which owe little to any 
very strenuous, new or individual observing on the part of the investiga- 
tors. An example of this, to my mind, is the ambitious categorizing of 
H. A. Murray and his team at Harvard. At least, this is how I feel 
when I read his list of universal human needs, such as acquisition, con- 
servance, achievement and counteraction, and read a description .of 
the last one, for instance, as ‘Proudly to overcome defeat by restriving 
and retaliation. To select the hardest tasks. To defend one’s honour in 
action.’ ® Often large-scale projects in America are prepared for by 
attempts to work out conceptual frameworks, which by their nature indi- 
cate that it is discussion rather than observation which decided them. 
And often, as with the example from Murray, or this one from Cattell 
in description of his factorized trait, ‘Bohemian Unconcernedness’, 
which involves being ‘unconventional, eccentric, aesthetically fastidious, 
sensitively imaginative, undependable and so on’,’? one does have a 
sense of magazine fiction stereotypes.® 
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The point of view I have beer. putting forward here is that of the 
Gestalt psychologists who, in emphasizing the extent to which experi- 
ence and behaviour is patterned, laid less stress on experimental con- 
trols and quantification, at least in the early stages of investigation. 
Furthermore, they have particularly stressed the phenomenological 
approach, interpreted as seeing things as freshly and free from theoreti- 
cal preconceptions as possible.* But most of their work was done in the 
field of visual perception at a fairly microscopic level and omitted, be- 
cause of their theoretical bias, meaningful perception, though it is true 
that their influence has extended to the macroscopic level in social 
psychology, without the bias against meaning, in, for instance, the stress 
laid on field studies by the followers of Lewin,!® and in phenomeno- 
logical studies, such as those on interviewing by Hyman. Nevertheless, 
this sort of work is still, I think, comparatively rare. 

A striking feature of psychology, as indeed of other University-based 
sciences at a parallel stage of development,?* is the simplicity of the 
theoretical models with which some of it deals. Time and again, the 
actual issues are found to be much more complicated than theorists 
have taken them to be. I suspect this is due to the low ratio of observa- 
tional to closed experimental work. This can be seen at its clearest in 
comparative psychology, at present under attack from such workers as 
Beach, J. B. Scott, Lorenz and Tinbergen. Part of their case is that the 
over-simplifications come from inadequate taxonomical knowledge of 
the behaviour patterns of the species investigated. A very simple illus- 
tration of the intellectualism that comes from experimentation divorced 
from description is provided by Thorndike’s experiments on reasoning 
in animals.?* It is true this is early work, but it belongs very much to 
the avowed as opposed to the disavowed past. His attitude was to dis- 
miss all stories about animals showing intelligence in ordinary situations 
as anecdotalism. He does not appear to have made any attempt to see 
whether any hints might be culled from them, whether some were more 
trustworthy than others and so on. Instead he put the matter to experi- 
mental test. His results were negative. But the striking thing about the 
experiments was how little they took into account the special skills and 
capacities, which one might expect different species to have evolved, 
according to their habitat and past evolutionary history. A dog, by this 
reasoning, would be much more likely to solve a tracking problem than 
one involving manipulation of door latches. The experiment was occa- 
sioned by a crude theory and, in generalizing from it, it gave rise to a 
crude theory. It is true that subsequent experimenting of a simpler and 
more carefully controlled kind has demonstrated problem-solving in 
rats, at any rate. But it is in the nature of the situation, experimental 
techniques being at their present stage of development, that the reason- 
ing shown is of a very elementary level indeed. Intelligent behaviour 
of the kind that intimacy of observation of animals of an open rather 
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than of a closed kind might lead one to expect, would be the kind of 
thing one would have to coax out of animals by familiarity with them 
and by constantly varying the experimental situation. By its nature, 
the experiment would be difficult for others to reproduce. This brings 
us back to the question of difficult or rare effects. There is a close con- 
nection, I believe, between the clinical skills of natural history observa- 
tions, the hypotheses that result, and the experimenting one does,}4 and 
the last by being carefully tailored to one’s observations would make 
up a much smaller proportion of the total investigation—at all events, 
at present. 

Another example of crude theorizing in animal psychology lies in the 
experiments on imitation. Experimenters have had little success in 
bringing this about experimentally.1> But the special circumstances in 
which one might have expected it most likely to occur, when an animal 
is young and dependent and the model is a parent, do not seem to have 
been examined. Instead the crude theory of McDougall’s general innate 
tendency to imitation is rejected. Alternatively, the phenomenon is 
explained in terms of some highly simplified learning theory, thus pre- 
senting us with one form of one of those basic divisions, familiar enough 
in other subjects, in this case that between instinct and learning. This, 
like other such oppositions which seem to nourish these oversimplified 
theories, is coming more and more to be seen as an unreal distinction, 
following on systematic studies carried out over a number of different 
species, which depend upon familiarity with them in the setting of their 
natural habitats. 

I have taken my examples from animal psychology because it exem- 
plifies what takes place to some extent in other branches of psychology, 
including social psychology which after all is partly comparative human 
psychology. Indeed, one might say that a good deal of animal psycho- 
logy isn’t animal psychology at all, but endeavours to continue, in ex- 
perimental form, well known philosophical debates of the past. Its model 
is a sort of universal mind, realized in differing degrees by different 
species. Also many of the theories advanced in social psychology derive 
directly from work with animals, and many of the basic divisions of 
theory are represented in animal psychology. Examples of these would 
be environmentalism v. nativism, associationism v. field theory, peri- 
pheralist v. centralist theories of the processes associated, reinforcement 
v. other theories of learning and so on. It would be interesting to apply 
one of the techniques of social psychology and measure the distri- 
bution and interrelation of attitudes on such theoretical issues, and 
their relation to group affiliations and to attitude to method. I would 
expect these theoretical positions to be intimately bound up with atti- 
tude to method, with the existence or non-existence of the hypothesis- 
minded attitude to experiment, for instance. But the making of such a 
study would need to be exploratory in outlook as opposed to the mass 
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attack at the level of the common or garden stereotype, conceived as 
held in differing amounts by that favourite fiction of the test approach, 
Standard Generalized Man, which has again resulted in a theoretical 
model, involving unplausible simplifications. 

It will be evident that the view I am putting forward is opposed to 
that which states that what is required to overcome all this dualistic 
strife is much more systematic theory construction. It seems to me that 
Hull’s exemplifications of it are no more than exhibition buildings. The 
knowledge is yet too thin to construct enduring edifices, at least on a 
scale to produce a comprehensive theory of behaviour, and that this 
should be his aim is the very point I am making. More helpful seems 
Egon Brunswik’s!* emphasis on representative as opposed to systematic 
experimental design, which amounts, as it were, to closed experimental 
techniques being applied to survey. It is perhaps for this reason that it 
is often in unspectacular fields with marked practical application, such 
as, for example, studies of reading, that psychology seems to have the 
greatest success. There is less temptation here to take one’s eyes off the 
immediate goal of exploration. A similar discipline would be imposed 
by therapy-oriented research, which, in trying to bring about changes, 
learns which is the important data, a viewpoint represented in social 
psychology by the Tavistock Institute of Human Relations in London. 
What I am emphasizing then is that what one should do should be 
controlled by the problem one is trying to solve. Taxonomy also can 
get out of hand. The dangers of Tinbergen’s stress on the importance 
of a ‘complete inventory of the behaviour patterns of a species’ 1’ 
before starting experimental work on it seem to me to be indicated by 
the very detailed implementation of Lewinian theory in Barker and 
Wright’s essay in psychological ecology, ‘Midwest and its Children’. 
On the whole, instances of this particular type of weakness seem much 
more to be sought in sociology than in psychology, but it does suggest 
another bias introduced by the prevalent method-ideology, for this 
work, despite its valuable stress on observation, does seem to be mainly 
illustrative of a method rather than the tackling of a problem. Though 
there is some value in doing this kind of thing, there are dangers in its 
becoming an end in itself. Many examples, which are more typical of 
present-day psychology, could be given, a good recent one being Os- 
good’s recommendation of his semantic differential for a great variety 
of purposes.'* Similar to this, is the tendency to apply particular types 
of theory to all sorts of problems, as though once again it were the 
theory rather than the problem that was important, well illustrated by 
the present popularity of conceptual models derived from information 
theory; but perhaps this should be included under our next heading. 
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Il. INTERNAL ORGANIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT 





The organization and institutionalization of psychology would be 
expected to be another source, affecting the nature of what is produced, 
Let us consider how it might operate. 

One feature which strikes the attention is the style in which papers 
are written for journal publication. Here there is a good deal of uni- 
formity in psychology, to a large extent imposed by editors, and designed 
to enable a reader to see very quickly what the article is about. This 
means a sort of routinization of the process of article-writing. The pro- 
ducts are rather like rooms in a laboratory, functional, shorn of trim- 
mings, but not necessarily neat. Survey articles, for the same reason, are 
frequent. They tend to be very unselective, listing a large number of 
small-scale investigations, according to some relevant principle of order- 
ing. They give very much the impression of being written with a card 
index at the elbow, pay little apparent attention to presentation in such 
a way as to stimulate the reader’s interest or imagination—are in fact 
statements rather than communications. That this should be so follows 
presumably from the method-ideology, the notion that scientists ‘need 
only present accurate reports with the minimum of emotion’,!® as 
though anything more than ‘accuracy’ were frivolity or prejudice. 
There may be a self-perpetuating tendency here in that, as I have 
already mentioned, what is published acts as a model for what it is 
desired to publish, the assumption being that acceptance for publication 
is more likely if an article is written in the same sort of style as those 
already published. The same assumption also works for the way in which 
a given investigation is carried out. This self-perpetuating tendency 
is likely to be intensified the stronger the pressure to publication, since 
such pressure makes for supply exceeding demand and therefore greater 
selection by editors, as well as being itself an agent of the institution. 

Another influence might come from the way research in psychology 
is organized. Because it started as a University research subject and 
this is still its core, and because it came to be taught at a large number 
of Universities, particularly in Germany for the first 50 years and in 
America, it has spread its resources wide and thin. As with any other 
subject, where the research has been tied to the teaching and not many 
students have taken the subject, psychologists have been distributed 
over a large number of small groups. The need to specialize in teaching 
has led to each small group, often consisting of psychologists with a 
number of different interests, working on different problems. There 
have, of course, always been certain large departments in Universities 
like Leipzig and Berlin, Harvard and Chicago, Cambridge and London, 
which have played a leading part in development in psychology. The 
distribution of number of departments by size would presumably be 
similar to that of industrial firms, yielding a J-shaped curve, but the 
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size-contrast would be similar to that obtaining between Universities, 
and therefore nothing like as large as that in industry. Consequently 
one would not expect as dominant a part to be played in the advance 
of psychology by the larger departments as might be played in indus- 
trial development by large firms. It is true that since the war team- 
work has grown, but psychology today is still to a large extent deter- 
mined by its more distant past, and there is still a very strong bias to 
individualism in research, which results in much research being self- 
selected and therefore carried on in independence. I think it is correct 
to say that this is a feature about the distribution of research in psycho- 
logy and I suggest it might be connected with the very large number of 
short-term superficial studies that one sees reported in the journals. At 
their worst they are the kinds of studies that are inadequate statistically. 
For example, correlational studies with attitude or personality measure- 
ments based on fifty or a hundred subjects who happen to be easily avail- 
able, generally, of course, students. But the same criticism, I think, can 
often be made of individual experimental work. There is often too much 
experimenting and too little mapping, so that the significance and general- 
izability of the experimental results have to be very much guessed at. 
This is not to say that all psychological work should be done in teams, 
whose optimal size should be judged in terms of communication possi- 
bilities. Looser organizations may do as well; for example, where a 
number of people are working more or less independently in the same 
laboratory on the same general problem mutually stimulating one 
another, and sufficiently intimate through daily contact to have achieved 
enough understanding to make their experiments relevant to one 
another, so as to achieve a sort of dialectical advance such as we see 
in the work of the Wiirzburg School on the introspectionist analysis of 
thought. Similarly, of course, there is much evidence in psychology of 
the individual working on his own making big advances. We have only 
to quote the work of such men as Ebbinghaus, Pavlov, or Piaget. But 
the point here I think is that, apart from the discovery of new pheno- 
mena the individual’s work is only likely to be effective—or, at least, 
the probability of its effectiveness will be increased—if he carries out a 
thorough and long-term exploration of his problem. A reason why this 
so often does not take place, lies, I suggest in method-ideological con- 
ceptions; the notion, for instance, that the unit of advance in psychology 
is the individual experiment rather than the developing series; or the 
notion that the experiment will be of value, provided that a certain 
number of methodological rules and precepts are scrupulously followed, 
an idea which ignores all the growing experience that comes from work- 
ing on a problem that cannot be explicitly formulated in text books of 
method and that requires time to develop; and the habit, to which 
we have already referred, of framing hypotheses in terms so general that 
a great variety of experimental set-ups can be called relevant to them. 
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If this analysis is correct, we have to deal with an interaction between 
the influence of method and the influence of the organization of re- 
search or, perhaps one should say, absence of organization. And there 
are other ways in which the organization of psychology might be ex- 
pected to accentuate effects brought about by method. That people are 
professionally concerned with scientific investigation would, granted 
their method-ideology, result in a tendency for any research not only 
to be relatively remote in the interests of experimental control to start 
with, but to become more so as time goes on, since there are always 
criticisms that are made of any one investigation, with the result that its 
repetition becomes more elaborate as more and more checks and con- 
trols are devised to meet the various criticisms. As this happens, the 
material with which the techniques can deal must become progressively 
simpler. A good example of this is the effect on attitude measurement 
of the development of scalar analysis. This trend to the simpler or the 
more remote from what the wider community is familiar with I call 
the burrowing tendency. 

Another effect of the institutionalizing of psychology is the formation 
of a special culture. We find that once certain techniques, like psycho- 
physical methods, intelligence tests, mazes, and factor analysis were 
invented; certain questions like the study of thresholds, the recognition 
of emotions, embarked on; and certain theories, such as those I re- 
ferred to a while back, constructed, a tendency to concentrate on these 
would develop. It is after all an essential requirement of communica- 
tion in a group that there should be a shared collection of common 
objects. But the effect of this also is to withdraw the psychologist more 
and more from the wider community, because, as his understanding 
with his fellows increases, that of those who are not will fall. This is all 
the more the case as new observations come from open or closed ex- 
periments rather than from studies of a natural history type. The con- 
structing of tests and attitude questionnaires with items from previous 
tests and questionnaires, and the validating of these, not against external 
criteria, but against previous tests, is yet another feature of this in- 
breeding process and one which, as we have already seen (p. 324 
above), is encouraged by the tendency, because of high methodological 
standards, to neglect the difficult. But another result of this developing 
tendency to concentrate on common objects, so that they become, as 
it were, more and more common, is that research in becoming more 
intensive becomes also less representative. This has been shown, for 
instance, by Beach*®* for comparative psychology. He has shown that 
whereas at the beginning of the century, this was based on quite a 
variety of species, as time has gone on more and more experimental 
work has been done on fewer and fewer species so that by about 1920 
the white albino rat came to account for 50 per cent of the total, so 
that the term ‘comparative psychology’ has become a misnomer. Dur- 
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ing the same time there has been a similar trend in the kinds of pro- 
cesses studied; these have become very largely studies of conditioning 
and learning to the neglect of other processes. 

Another example of how theoretical and methodological biases may 
result in certain processes being neglected is provided by the case of 
perceptual learning. Behaviourism as is well known resulted in a con- 
centration upon learning. This was not a necessary consequence of this 
methodological standpoint, but given it, learning was obviously much 
easier to study than perception, which was for long relatively neglected 
by those, mainly in America, who were affected by Behaviourism. 
Gestalt psychology, on the other hand, which was a contemporary 
movement and responsible for much experimental work, repaired the 
deficiency by very much concentrating on perception, in which area 
this particular theory was most easily demonstrated. But the Gestalt 
psychologists were in reaction against introspectionist associationism; 
they emphasized formal features in the organization of perception and 
under-played the role of experience. Between the two movements, 
therefore, what suffered neglect for some twenty years was perceptual 
learning, and one found textbook treatments of learning entirely con- 
fined to motor learning, as though this was the only kind there could be. 
Ido not think it would be difficult to find other examples where method 
biases and theory preference have led to one-sidedness without this 
being noticed, a factor of some importance when we generalize from 
what is known. Such generalizations should take into account what we 
happen to have neglected. 

This is perhaps the place to mention what we have already referred 
to (see p. 327 above), that is, the tendency to concentrate upon particu- 
lar methods or particular conceptual models. I think this is an instance 
of the operation of the method-ideology, reflecting the relatively high 
value placed on these in psychology. The professionalizing as well as 
the institutionalizing of psychology leads to certain types of behaviour 
being given a higher value and therefore to their proponents receiving 
a greater measure of prestige within the groups to which they belong, 
a circumstance which, according to current theory in social psychology, 
should act as a powerful incentive. It is one also that will encourage the 
quick spread of fashions once the new methods or concepts have cap- 
tured some significant group. This effect, the so-called band-wagon 
effect, may lead to the loss of the accumulated experience that had 
been acquired in the now outmoded ways, and so might be another 
factor operating against deeper and more intensive development. 

One other bias might perhaps be touched on and that is the degree 
of insulation of one discipline from another. What I am thinking of here 
is the absence of people who are experts in more than one discipline. 
With the exception of certain subjects, with which psychology is tradi- 
tionally linked, such as the physiology of the nervous system at the 
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macroscopic level, philosophy (more in the past than today) and the 
survey side of sociology, one often finds criticisms of psychologists by 
experts from adjoining fields for their crudity of method and lack of 
grasp of theory, and psychologists, of course, often experience the same 
about incursions into their subject on the part of their neighbours. One 
can think of examples of this, for instance, from genetics, zoology and 
sociology. And even with regard to so closely linked an area as psycho- 
analysis, it is striking how frequently this is misunderstood and over- 
simplified by experimental psychologists, the reverse being also true. 
The controversies that result are in a way like those that exist within - 
any one discipline, and are tied up with different attitudes to method 
and different theories, but I think they are more violent and more 
obstinate, because of greater difficulty in communication and more 
emphatic group identifications. Also, apart from University training, 
there is selection and rejection so that there will be a certain amount 
of sorting out amongst the different disciplines, according to personality 
and attitude structure. Everybody who has taught, I suppose, will be 
familiar with this differential reaction on students’ part to what is 
taught. But though such selection may set limits to the degree of potential 
inter-disciplinary harmony, it should not prevent it altogether. And I 
would not wish to treat the matter in terms of the relations, good or 
bad, existing between different disciplines, since good relations, just as 
much as bad, may be founded upon misunderstanding. What one looks 
for, when work on areas which overlap is undertaken, is detailed expert 
knowledge and understanding of that part of the two disciplines that is 
relevant to the overlap. A trouble with them, I suspect, is that they 
underrate the amount of study required, and that much more of this, 
undertaken at the graduate level, is required. 

These are just hints, not much above the common sense level, of ways 
in which the institutionalizing of psychology might mould the know- 
ledge it purveys. My treatment of the third causal feature, psychology’s 
relation with the wider community, will be still more superficial. I am 
not able to develop it more systematically, but I do not think it matters 
for my purpose here. A good deal of what I am complaining about is 
the existence of professionals without any amateurs. 


III, THE RELATION BETWEEN THE GROUP AND THE WIDER 
COMMUNITY 


One very obvious feature that will tend to make for superficiality 
and thus combines with some of the other tendencies is the limitation 
in time and energy, as far as human subjects of experiments are con- 
cerned. I think this particularly acts as a limiting factor on the com- 
plexity of the effects to be realized, since these are likely to be more 
time-consuming. Powerful motivation is also difficult to bring about in 
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the laboratory. One would like to realize experimentally some of the 
effects recorded by scientists, inventors and artists in the role played by 
the unconscious in problem-solving. But it seems likely that such effects 
could only be clearly and vividly demonstrated if the subjects were 
strongly motivated and willing to spend a lot of time on the problems. 
Similar considerations apply to experiments on remembering. They 
rarely involve such hard and persistent efforts at recall as we may some- 
times showin daily life. It is on grounds such as these that psychoanalysts 
call experimental ‘academic’ psychology. Though this is too narrow, 
indicating one of those communication barriers I referred to earlier, 
it is possible to see what they are getting at. 

Availability also determines the kinds of subjects used for psycho- 
logical experiments. Children are much easier to get as subjects for 
experiments than adults. It is well known that the latter tend to be 
university students, particularly psychology students—another inbreed- 
ing feature. The paying of subjects, a practice which is growing, though 
still largely confined to America, is easing the problem of availability as 
regards the amount of time taken up and the effort employed, important 
considerations when one’s subjects are volunteers, though one which 
might conceivably affect the nature of one’s sample* and the type of 
responses it gives. But it is doubtful whether even paying the subjects 
would very much improve the representation of older people amongst 
the total population of subjects. There is after all not only the problem 
of availability, that is of who are easily to hand, but also of accessibility. 
Getting subjects at their place of work is obviously difficult for experi- 
ments in pure or theoretical psychology. Getting them at their homes 
entails invasion of leisure and is cumbersome because of their dis- 
persal. Therefore once again by the principle of least effort we are 
hypothesizing as operating in research, we would expect these types of 
subjects to be underrepresented. Finally, of course, members of more 
primitive societies are still less represented in the population of subjects 
from which psychological generalizations are drawn. One might say, 
psychology still awaits its Voyage of the Beagle. However such a voyage 
is only likely to be fruitful if allied to a more qualitative approach, and 
taxonomy perhaps should begin at home. By the same token, the sam- 
pling biases we have been referring to do not necessarily lead to bias in 
theory. The discoveries of Ebbinghaus with himself as subject give an 
idea of the generalizability that experimental simplification may achieve. 
But clearly the progress of general theory in social psychology, which 
can no longer be content with the adventitious differences between 
individuals that psychology has explored so far, is closely dependent on 
solutions to this problem of subject-sampling. 

Of course, when research is being carried out in the interests of the 
wider community itself or of some part of it, then these disadvantages 
are greatly reduced. I am mainly concerned with pure as opposed to 
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applied psychology, but sometimes the two work together. Survey 
methods, as I have said, are relatively neglected in psychology, in the 
sense that they are either not done or done with toosmall numbers. Data 
about intelligence tests, which constitute an outstanding exception 
to this, are clearly to be explained in terms of the community’s use of 
this particular type of mass-experiment in psychology. 

Wars, to judge from a sample of two, are beneficial to psychology. 
The effect of the first World War was chiefly on selection-testing. The 
last one has had a much more extensive effect. Included in this is the 
boost it has given social psychology in America, which is full of poten- 
tialities in so far as it is geared to society’s needs, and the effect it has 
had on the core of experimental psychology—such areas as perception 
and learning that had been most developed in laboratory research— 
largely as a consequence of interest in problems of aviation and of the 
design of instruments for the human operator. It is an interesting ques- 
tion why wars should have such an effect. Many of these problems 
after all exist in peacetime industry. Perhaps the extent of the upheaval 
makes for greater readiness for innovation, and the degree of need for 
greater faith in science’s magic. At all events it is evident that the 
effects of war outlast its duration. Psychologists’ interest often remains 
with the new problems, and institutional support may continue, as 
for example, the Health of Munitions Workers Committee after the 
first World War continued as, successively, the Industrial Fatigue and 
the Industrial Health Research Boards of the Medical Research Coun- 
cil, and, after the second World War, there continued the large-scale 
financing of research, including pure research and research not obvi- 
ously related to war, by the Department of Defence in America.?? 

One effect of the greater use of psychology by the community is the 
readier granting of facilities in the provision of subjects for experiment. 
This is shown particularly with the use of members of the Armed Forces 
as subjects in research as well perhaps as the occasional loaning of their 
employees’ time by industrial firms. But much more important is the 
general rise in the esteem in which psychology is held by the community 
so that the services of psychologists tend to be sought in new areas, 
something which we might regard as a secondary effect of the War. A 
good example is the new psychological movement in advertising, tech- 
nically known as motivation research, which appears to owe a good 
deal to the great growth of clinical and, to a lesser extent, of social 
psychology as well as to psychoanalysis. All this would lead us to 
believe that psychology is not only undergoing a considerable expan- 
sion, but that it is changing its nature in certain respects, becoming less 
pure, more applied in its outlook, which, according to the argument of 
this paper, means exchanging some old for some new biases. To deter- 
mine in detail what these biases are would be to go beyond the scope of 
this paper, but there are a few points that might be considered. 
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The community in a sense injects new blood into psychology. By this 
I mean it provides an influence to counteract the burrowing tendency. 
Of course a new project will produce increasing elaboration as it is 
explored in more detail, but these new starts counteract the total effect 
of the tendency, even though they themselves will move in its direction. 
But if the motivation is applied work, there are often limits to the dis- 
tance they will depart, in answering questions of theory, from the 
macroscopic, real life situation with which they start. I think this is 
particularly shown in psychological testing, where the test, that is the 
practical instrument for applied research, remains the unit of research. 
It is surprising what a small proportion of the research on the inherit- 
ance of intelligence has made use of physiological and animal studies, 
and how little attention has been paid to the miniature situation as a 
means of validating personality tests. It is true of course that there is a 
great deal of work on the fundamental dimensions of personality and 
intelligence, work which, though in a sense basic, seems to demonstrate 
the most untimely operation of a tendency to seek a complete formula, 
a sort of metaphysicizing tendency; but the instruments that are used 
in this are the tests, of which I have been writing, so that it is a sort 
of outgrowth of the desire to be of practical use to society. Of course 
this limitation of aim is not the only factor that might be operating; 
we might also have to do with the principle of least effort and with a 
split within the culture of psychology, those who use tests forming 
something like a subculture of their own.?* 

Accompanying the great expansion of psychology since the War, I 
think there are signs of something like psychological evangelism, a sub- 
stantial part of which is the claim to be bringing to the community the 
blessings of science. I think this has resulted in a subtle difference in 
attitude to the results that are claimed. There seems to be amongst some 
workers a much less cautious and critical attitude than existed before 
the War. If this is so, it might represent a difference in status within the 
community. Before the War, psychology was still to some extent work- 
ing its passage as a science and therefore concerned perhaps to too great 
an extent in checking and validating its data. In the present flush of 
success, we may wonder whether it has not sometimes gone to the oppo- 
site extreme. Partly this may be due to the institutional consequences 
of its success in so far as there are organizers of psychological research 
who dispose of large amounts of postgraduate labour, producing with 
prodigality books reporting a mass of research for the details of which 
the reader is often referred to unpublished theses, and which by sheer 
weight overwhelm critical assessment. The use of electronic computers, 
another consequence of greater financial resource, has also greatly 
stepped up output, as though a new source of power had been dis- 
covered. Often these books contain original and interesting ideas. The 
danger is that because of their claim to scientific virtue they may claim 
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to be, and give the impression of being, much more certain than they 
are, particularly since with growing public interest in psychology they 
are sometimes popularized, as scientific fact, only shortly after they have 
first been presented to the world of psychology itself. Another part of 
this trend is what we might call the Conference Movement in the social 
sciences, largely an American phenomenon, that is of particular rele- 
vance to social psychology. Its concern is very much an interdisciplinary 
one (including the getting together of different kinds of psychologists), 
its mission social engineering, its desire more co-operation. There are 
clearly virtues to this; its relevance to my theme is as evidence of the 
greatly enhanced status of the method-ideology of psychology and its 
friends in other fields, and the danger that, if the conclusions of group 
dynamics are indeed correct, then it may operate in psychological re- 
search itself to reward the unconscious exploiting of conformism. But 
here clearly we have to do with an effect of psychology’s status in the 
community on its own internal nature. 

Finally there is one more factor, so obvious that it had almost escaped 
mention, in the relation between psychology and the wider community, 
and that is the restriction placed on investigating activity by law and 
convention. This factor clearly makes an enormous difference between 
the physical sciences and those having man as their interest, a factor 
that seems often neglected by those who deplore the great backwardness 
of the latier in comparison with the former sciences, as though this were 
solely due to some shortsightedness or materialistic bias on the part of 
society. It constitutes of course one more reason for the use of animal 
studies in psychology. But ultimately, when the understanding of human 
psychology is the aim, the fruits of such studies must be realized in the 
carrying out of investigations on human subjects. Convention, if not law, 
permits greater latitude in observations of children and presumably of 
the peoples of societies in a dependent relationship to our own, but 
because of inaccessibility advantage has only been taken of the first. 
Perhaps this factor imposes a certain formality in psychological research 
and therefore supports the current method-ideology. Obviously obser- 
vational work, particularly participant observation, raises additional 
ethical questions, especially if, in order to increase understanding, one 
were to experiment in the field situation while retaining anonymity, a 
circumstance which makes adaptation of some of the ethologists’ 
recommendations in the animal field, referred to above, to that of social 
psychology peculiarly difficult. This in itself would constitute another 
reason for preferring therapy-oriented research. But such research would 
introduce new biases. One cannot escape biases. One can only hope to 
increase one’s awareness of them. A following article will consider some 
of the effects of these biases in a summarizing way and their implications 
for method. 
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NOTES 


1More recent developments in the 
social history of science, exemplified, for 
instance, by S. Lilley’s ‘Cause and Effect 
in the History of Science’ in ‘Essays on 
the Social History of Science’, ed. S. 
Lilley, Centaurus, 1953, III, which dis- 
tinguish between factors internal and 
external to the science in question, and 
regard its history as capable of being 
presented in terms of an interaction be- 
tween them still seem to err in their stress 
on the rational character of the internal 
factors. 

2Cf., for example, R. K. Merton, 
‘Science and Democratic Social Struc- 
ture’ in Social Theory and Social Structure 

(1949). Merton of course was concerned 
a an association between totalitarian- 
ism and certain forms of anti-intellec- 
tualism, but there must be dangers of 
exaggeration in using an institution such 
as that of science for purposes of defence. 
Cf. also these remarks by J. B. Conant in 
Science and Common Sense: “Today the arti- 
ficial restraints under which the experi- 
mentalist now unconsciously operates 
make cold-blooded factual analysis ‘al- 
most a routine operation’ (p. 14) and 
‘Would it be too much to say that in the 
natural sciences today the given socio- 
logical environment has made it very 
easy for even an emotionally unstable 
person to be exact and impartial in his 
laboratory?’ (p. 9). Surely this carries 
optimism concerning the abiding merits 
of any institution a little far. 

3 This is an artificial example designed 
to bring out a particular point. In fact, 
of course, the situation is more complex. 
Various factors are likely to be involved 
in ability to judge personality, such as 
ability to withstand conventional judg- 
ments and to be dispassionate. The latter 
is particularly important since that fami- 
liarity with another which is a prere- 
quisite for being chosen as a judge for 
validation purposes is likely to be based 
on a functional relationship, so that a judge 
is almost certainly an interested party. 
This means that the judge and the psy- 
chologist on trial are in a sens¢ doing 
different things with their personality 
judgments. 

*G. W. Allport, Personality, 1937. 

5 Merton, ibid., pp. 315-16. 

*H. A. Murray et al., Explorations in 
Personality, 1938, p. 83. 


7 R. B. Cattell, Personality, 1950, p. 64. 

® That this is not limited to experimen- 
tal psychologists is suggested by a reading 
of C. H. Thigpen and H. Cleckley’s 
Three Faces of Eve. Dr. Hunt’s suggestion 
in his Foreword to the book that it is 
superior to Morton Prince’s The Disso- 
ciation of a Personality (1906) by reason 
of its literary merits gives a hint of the 
decline in cultural standards in psycho- 
logy since that classic was published. 

* W. Kohler, Gestalt yt gs 2 1930, 
Chapters 1-3; K. Koffka. 
of Gesialt Psychology, 1936, Chapters 
2-3. 

10 Cf. the chapters by Lippitt, Fes- 
tinger and French in Experiments in Social 
Process, ed. J. G. Miller, 1950. 

11H. H. Hyman et al., Interviewing in 
Social Research, 1954. 

12Cf., for example, J. H. Woodger, 
Biological Principles, 1929. His remedy for 
the crude antitheses that split biologists 
up into ideological camps, exemplified 
for psychology by Clark Hull and associ- 
ates in the logically formal part of the 
Mathematico-Deductive Theory of Rote Learn- 
ing, 1940, is, I think, essentially a magical 
solution. 

18 E. L. Thorndike, Psychol. Rev. Mon. 
Suppl., 1898, 2, No. 8. 

14 Cf., for example, H. S. Liddell, ‘Con- 
ditioned Reflex Method and Experimen- 
tal Neurosis’ in Personality and the Behaviour 
Disorders, ed. J. M. Hunt, Vol. I, 1944, 
where he reports on the need for ‘taking 
into account in explaining experimental 
neurosis the relation of the experimental 
situation to the animal’s habits of life and 
how ‘because of laboratory training and 
bias we concentrated upon the physio- 
logical analysis of this abnormal state of 
the sheep and, not sensing the importance 
of the animal’s daily life experience out- 
side the laboratory, failed to see what was 
there’ (p. 393). Observations no longer 
confined to those of a narrowly closed 
experimental sort led Liddell and his 
associates to conclude that the relation- 
ship between the animal and the experi- 
menter played an important role. 

18 Cf. N. E. Miller and J. Dollard, 


Social Learning and Imitation, 1941, Appen- 
dix 2. 

16 Egon Brunswik, _—. Rev., 1955s 
62; cf. also his Systematic and Representative 
Design of Psychological Experiments, 1947. 
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17.N. Tinbergen, The Study of Instinct, 
1951, p. 7 


18 C. E. Osgood, G. J. Suci and P. H. 
Tannebaum, The Measurement of Meaning, 
1957- 

19 Conant, ibid., p. 9. Cf. also J. H. 
Woodger, Biology of Language, 1 952, for a 
statement of the requirements of scien- 
tific language. 

20 F, Beach, The Snark was a Boojum, 
a presidential address, delivered before 
the Division of Experimental Psychology 
of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion, 1949, and published in the Ameri- 
can Psychologist, 1950, 5. 

21] am thinking here not so much of 
the type of student who would never work 
for money as of the ones who out of need 
or for other reasons would make a regular 
practice of it. 

22 For details about the extent of this, 


HOTOPF 


cf. the article ‘Current Trends in Ameri- 
can Psychology’, by the Science Director, 
U.S. Office of Naval Research, Dr. 
Howard Page, in the Bull of the Brit. 
Psych. Soc., No. 34, Jan. 1958. : 

28 Cf. E. G. Boring, A History of Experi- 
mental Psychology, 2nd ed., 1950, Chapter 
22. Boring claims that ‘the schism 
between testing and experimenting is 
maintained by . . . institutional’ differ- 
ences, but suggests that ‘personalogical 
differences’ may also be operating, psy- 
chology having ‘in its professional per- 
sonnel many more women than has any 
other science’, this distinction being ac- 
counted for by those concerned with éests 
rather than with experiments (ibid., p. 
578). Cf. also A. I. Bryan and E. G. 
Boring, ‘Women in American Psycho- 
logy: statistics from the OPP question- 
naire’, Amer. Psychologist, 1946, I. 


NOTE 


DARWINISM AND THE STuDY OF SOCIETY 


To mark the centenary of The Origin of Species a conference will be held 
in Adam House, Edinburgh, from 8th to roth April, 1959. The proceedings 
will be divided into six sessions as follows: 


I ‘Darwin’s Place in the History of Thought’ 


Basil Willey 


‘The Intellectual Background during Darwin’s 


Student Years in Edinburgh’ 


G. A. Shepperson 


II ‘Darwinism and Human Society in Retrospect’ Lancelot Hogben 
‘Natural and Social Selection’ _ W. Stark 
III ‘Genetic Determinants of Human Behaviour’ C.H. Waddington 
Commentary: To be arranged 
IV _ ‘Social Evolution’ Morris Ginsberg 
Commentary: Benjamin Farrington 
V ‘Communication in Animal and Human 
Societies’ S. A. Barnett 
Commentary: T. Burns 
VI An Appraisal of the Conference 
First Rapporteur: J. Bronowski 
Second Rapporteur: Asa Briggs 


Further particulars may be obtained from Dr. M. P. Banton, 39 George 
Square, Edinburgh 8. Limited accommodation for visitors will be available 
in one of the University Halls of Residence; early application is advised. 
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THE MEASUREMENT OF HOUSING 
NEED 


J. B. Cullingworth 


has been accepted by all political parties, and the main preoccupa- 

tion of social policy has shifted from arguments about the justi- 
fication of State action to arguments concerning its scope and the 
determination of priorities. This has led to a search for objective 
measurements of social needs. Martin’s recent article! has discussed 
this problem in general terms: it is the purpose of this article to discuss 
the problem in relation to housing. 

That housing is a social service is by now firmly established. Indeed, 
it was a Conservative Government which changed the designation of 
the Ministry of Local Government and Planning to the Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government. Where dispute existed and continues 
to exist is about the scope of this policy: the best means of carrying it 
out (private or public building), and which needs should be given 
priority (‘general needs’, overcrowding or slum clearance). 

The present time seems particularly appropriate for a discussion of 
the problems of assessing housing needs in view of the recent marked 
changes in housing policy. In brief, the new policy is based on the 
assumption that there is no large quantitative housing shortage over 
the country as a whole.* Thus, slum clearance, which was interrupted 
by the war, can be resumed, and rent control, which was applied to 
the vast majority of privately rented houses in 1939, can be relaxed. 
It is maintained that the decontrol of rents (which, at present, is being 
applied only to the higher rated houses and houses becoming vacant) 
will itself bring about an increase in the ‘supply’ of accommodation for 
inadequately housed families by the operation of market forces on small 
families underoccupying large houses. To facilitate this, the ‘general 
needs’ subsidy has been abolished for all except one-bedroom houses 
and local authorities are being exhorted to give priority consideration 
to the needs of old people, many of whom are occupying dwellings too 
large for their needs.* Much of this, of couse, is strongly disputed by 
the Opposition, who would like to see the continuation both of 
subsidized general building and of rent control. 
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It is the object of this article to analyse how far the available statis- 
tics can be used for an effective appraisal of these two conflicting 
policies, whilst at the same time attempting to shed some light on the 
inherent limitations of using statistics for measuring and defining 
housing needs. 


I. THE LIMITATIONS OF STATISTICS 


Available Statistics 


The 1% Sample Tables and Housing Report of the 1951 Census‘ 
provide a wealth of information on housing conditions. Besides figures 
of the number of households and dwellings by size, details are given of 
household composition (age, sex, family relationships, etc.), the number 
of rooms occupied, and the possessions of certain ‘household arrange- 
ments’ such as piped water supply, water closet and fixed bath. Much 
of this information has never before been available on a national scale 
for this country. In particular the innovation of a sample analysis has 
provided information on how many households contain married sons 
and daughters, grandparents, lodgers, and so on. This analysis was 
undertaken to supply ‘an important element hitherto lacking from the 
background information available for the formulation of policies and 
plans concerned with housing and other community projects’,® viz. the 
number and type of family units who might prefer to live separately 
were sufficient accommodation available. 


The Problem of Definition 


The simplest approach to the measurement of housing needs is by 
way of comparing the number of households requiring separate accom- 
modation with the number of existing dwellings. A simple piece of 
arithmetic then reveals the size of the shortage. Unfortunately, there 
are very great difficulties in defining the terms ‘household’ and 
‘dwelling’ adequately. 

At a time when there is a housing shortage many persons who need 
separate accommodation may be living as parts of other households: 
how are these ‘household units’ to be identified? Is a household con- 
sisting of a married couple and the parents of the husband to be 
counted as one or two units? Is a single person lodging with a house- 
hold to be counted as a separate unit or as part of the main household? 
How are three students or business men sharing a flat to be counted? 
Since we are not concerned with what the census terms ‘non-private 
households’—those living in institutions, hotels, etc.—how is the line 
to be drawn between private households containing a number of 
lodgers and non-private households of the small boarding-house type? 

With regard to dwellings, is a large Victorian house adapted to 
provide a reasonable amount of privacy for several households to be 
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counted as a shared dwelling or as several separate dwellings?—and 
what is to be the definition of reasonable? As the Housing Report 
points out, ‘It is easy to construct a definition of a structurally separate 
dwelling for the usual type of family house or flat originally con- 
structed as such, but it is difficult to devise a form of words to cover 
every type of converted building in such a way as to provide, in a 
simple classification, a measure of the different degrees of separation 
which one dwelling space may have from another; on the justifiable 
grounds of simplicity the boundaries are inevitably made to appear 
more sharply defined than they really are.’* This raises a further issue. 
The more refined and elaborate are the definitions employed, the more 
difficult it becomes for them to be understood and applied by the 
persons completing the census schedule, and the more unreliable and 
complex are the resulting census tabulations. There is little to be said 
for devising a set of perfect definitions if no one can understand what 
they really mean. 

Although it is not the object of this article to discuss in any detail the 
definitions used in the Census it is interesting to see how far it has been 
possible to overcome these difficulties. 

A household is defined as ‘a single person living alone or a group of 
individuals voluntarily (sic) living together under a single menage in 
the sense of sharing the same living-room or eating at the same table’. 
This definition presents no difficulties when applied to a family of, say, 
husband, wife and two children. But what does ‘voluntarily living 
together’ mean when applied to a group consisting of husband, wife, 
two children, two grandparents, a married brother with a child, and an 
apparently unrelated person, all sharing a living-room and ‘eating at 
the same table’? It may well be that this single household would divide 
into two or even three units were there alternative accommodation 
available. As had already been mentioned, families may be ‘doubling 
up’ because of the housing shortage; but if they share the same living- 
room they count as only one household. In short, the number of census 
households is determined to some unknown extent by the number of 
available dwellings, and therefore gives little or no indication of the 
‘need’ for dwellings. 

It is possible, however, to make an estimate of the number of ‘sup- 
pressed’ households from the 1% Sample Tables, since these show how 
many households contain ‘family nuclei’ (married couples with or with- 
out children and lone parents accompanied by children), ‘ancestors’ 
(parents of the head of the household or of his wife), unmarried brothers 
and sisters, and so on. But the statistics themselves cannot show how 
many of these actually prefer to live separately. As Fiske’ puts it, ‘the 
Census was not an enquiry into emotions or intentions’. 

The definition of a dwelling has similar limitations. To be included 
in the Census as a ‘structurally separate dwelling’, there must be a 
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separate access to the street. But as Ford and Thomas® point out, ‘those 
dwellings which are entirely separate except for this one requirement 
of a separate access to the street would be classified as shared dwellings, 
It is likely that a large number of these shared dwellings are for prac- 
tical purposes separate, or if not entirely so, of such a spaciousness and 
of such a degree of privacy as to render them suitable for habitation. for 
years to come.’ But how is ‘spaciousness’ to be measured? The Census 
gives no information on the size of rooms—‘all rooms are equal’, 
Further, the definition of a room itself presents problems. The rooms 
counted in the Census are ‘the usual living rooms’, including bedrooms 
and kitchens. Bathrooms, sculleries, and kitchenettes are excluded. 
But, as was pointed out in the instructions given to the enumerators,' 
‘the name given to a room may sometimes be misleading’. Thus arises 
the riddle, ‘when is a kitchen not a kitchen?’ to which the answer is, 
‘when it is not used as a place in which meals are eaten’. The criterion 
is actual, not possible, use, and hence two identical dwellings can be 
counted as having different numbers of rooms. 

There are, therefore, serious limitations to the census definitions and 
attempts to overcome these can be made only by the use of arbitrary 
assumptions concerning the number of ‘suppressed’ households or the 
‘spaciousness’ or ‘privacy’ of shared dwellings. 


Qualitative Aspects 


An even more baffling problem is that of measuring the quality of 
housing. The Census is of little use here. It analyses households accord- 
ing to whether they possess or share a fixed bath, a supply of water, a 
kitchen sink, and so on,?° but it gives no information on whether or not 
a house is unhealthy, damp or in disrepair. For such information 
entirely different, and completely unrelated, statistics have to be used, 
viz. the Slum Clearance Returns made by local authorities under the 
Housing Repairs and Rents Act, 1954.1! These contain estimates made 
by the individual local authorities (numbering about 1,450 in England 
and Wales) of the number of houses in their areas which they consider 
to be ‘unfit for human habitation’. As might be expected it has been 
found to be extremely difficult in practice to devise a yardstick for the 
qualities which make a house unfit. The Housing Repairs and Rents 
Act, 1954, lists a number of matters which should be taken into considera- 
tion (e.g. repair, stability, freedom from damp), but a house is to be 
deemed unfit only if ‘it is so far defective in one or more of the said 
matters that it is not reasonably suitable for occupation in that con- 
dition’.!* This can only be a matter of judgment. Further, the estimates 
‘represent the best conclusions which local authorities have been able 
to reach in the light of their local circumstances. There is a considerable 
variation in the information on which they are based.’!% Finally, these 
estimates relate only to houses which are so unfit that they should be 
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demolished; no figures are available of the number of houses which are 
in an only slightly better condition and which need extensive repairs. 

Such is the nature of the available statistics. It is apparent that any 
estimate of need based on them must make certain assumptions about 
either their reliability or their meaning—and in many cases both. But 
even if the statistics were completely reliable and unambiguous there 
would still remain the problem of determining the standard by which 
need should be measured. 


II. THE PROBLEM OF STANDARDS 


A House for Every Family? 


It has been the aim of post-war housing policy to provide ‘a separate 
dwelling for every family which desires to have one’.14 Such an aim 
may have great value on the election platform but it is of little use to 
the social administrator since, as we have already seen, the number of 
‘families’ is determined to some unknown extent by the number of 
dwellings available. The Government estimated in 1945 that about 
750,000 dwellings were required in Great Britain for this purpose.*® 
Since that date the net increase in dwellings has been about 2} million, 
yet there are few signs that the housing shortage has been overtaken. 
Indeed, in the large cities—even those which have declined in popula- 
tion—the local authority waiting lists are now longer than they were 
ten years ago despite annual checks to keep these ‘live’. 

Estimates of the number of families likely to desire separate accom- 
modation can be made on the basis of the 1951 Census 1% Sample 
Tables. But the estimates will vary according to the assumptions made 
concerning the wishes of households of varying composition. The table 
below shows the number of what may be termed ‘household sub- 
groups’ living as part of other households. A glance at this table is 
sufficient to reveal that there are innumerable possible permutations of 
‘need’. Are all the ‘family nuclei’ likely to desire separate accommoda- 
tion, or is it more reasonable to assume, as Fiske?* did, that only two- 
thirds of them are ‘concealed households’ since ‘some family ties can 
be strong but not irksome’? How reasonable is Fiske’s further argument 


Number of ‘sub groups’ living as part of other households, 
Great Britain, 1951 
Married couples with or without children and lone 


parents accompanied by children (‘Family Nuclei’) 982,200 
Unmarried brothers and sisters of the head of the _—? 

hold or of his wife | er 
Unmarried children aged over 16 years 5,079,900 
‘Ancestors’ in married pairs 74,000 
‘Ancestors’ not in married pairs 506,000 
Other relatives 369,000 
Lodgers 873,000 
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that “The brothers and sisters of the head of the house, who are not 
married themselves and have no dependents, may not all be content to 
lodge with brother; the middle-aged married couples living with 
married children may find it rather trying; the grown-up children of 
the house may not be contemplating marriage but may still be itching 
to ‘emancipate’ themselves and set up on their own’, and how are these 
needs to be quantified? 

What further allowance should be made for the 908,000 visitors who 
were excluded from the full sample analysis? 

There is no need to labour the point further. A ‘separate dwelling for 
every family which desires one’ may be a most laudable standard at 
which to aim, but there is no way of ascertaining what it involves. 

It could, however, be argued that there is an alternative and much 
more useful approach to the problem of estimating housing needs, 
namely by ascertaining the number of households who are living in 
overcrowded conditions. This raises two issues: the use of ‘density’ as 
an objective yardstick and the definition of overcrowding. 


Density as an Objective Yardstick? 


Housing conditions are commonly measured in terms of density of 
occupation—the number of persons per room, or reciprocally, the 
number of rooms per person. Such an index has the very real advantages 
that it is simple to understand and easy to apply to statistical tables. 
Nevertheless, it has serious limitations, which it may be useful to 
summarize before discussing the problem of the choice of standard. 

First, there are the difficulties already mentioned, concerning the 
size and ‘use’ of rooms. Secondly, the quality of the accommodation 
must be ignored. A two-person household living in a condemned slum 
house of four rooms is treated as identical to a similar household living 
in a modern four-room house: both would be living at a density of 
0-5 persons per room. Thirdly, no account can be taken of the different 
needs of households of different age and sex composition.’” The need of 
a household containing five unrelated adults is different from that con- 
taining a man, wife and three children. Again, the need of an elderly 
couple is different from that of a newly married couple. Thus a density 
index cannot provide a direct measure of overcrowding. Fourthly, by 
aggregating all households irrespective of size or all households of 
particular sizes, variations between households are masked. The 
importance of this can be illustrated by two examples. The average 
density of occupation in England and Wales in 1951 was 0-74 persons 
per room, but for one-person households it was 0-30 and for households 
of ten or more persons it was 1-90. The number of persons per room 
ratio increases steadily with increasing size of household. But even 
between households of the same size there are wide variations, as 4 
second illustration will show. In 1951 two-person households lived at an 
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average density of 0:49 persons per room—roughly two rooms per 
person or four rooms per household. Yet the number actually occupying 
four rooms was 1,023,000 out of a total of 3,627,000 two-person house- 
holds—i.e. 28-2%. 2-4% occupied only one room, 29-6% occupied two 
or three rooms, 27-0% occupied five rooms, and 12-8% occupied six 
rooms or more. There was a similar wide distribution for each size of 
household. The prevalence of ‘underoccupation’, which is the subject 
of much contemporary controversy (and which will be further discussed 
below), greatly reduces the average density of the smaller households. 
In 1951 just over a million households in England and Wales (8-:2% 
of the total) occupied four or more rooms in excess of persons.* In 
short, density ratios are averages and suffer the limitations of any 
average around which there is a wide dispersion. 


What is Overcrowding? 


Estimates of the number of overcrowded households will vary, of 
course, according to the way in which overcrowding is defined. In the 
census reports a density of ‘more than two persons per room’ has been used 
as ‘a comparative index of the prevalence and distribution of over- 
crowding’, but it was stressed (in the 1931 Report) that though the 
original adoption of this standard ‘many years ago was no doubt 
governed by some general conception of the limits of reasonably toler- 
able conditions, it has never been claimed that it represents the actual 
dividing line between good and bad conditions. It has been subse- 
quently retained for use solely as a comparative standard of measure- 
ment’.1® Howe and Jones”® used it for this purpose, but when the object 
is to measure present-day needs (and not merely to make comparisons) 
rather higher standards are usually employed. 

P.E.P.,” for instance, thought it ‘safe to say that most people would 
regard densities of two persons and more per room as constituting over- 
crowding’. Their estimate, therefore, includes those living at exactly 
two persons per room as well as those living at greater densities. Fiske*! 
considered this standard too low and he defined overcrowding as being 
‘more than 1} persons per room’. The standard implied in the house designs 
issued by the Ministry of Health to local authorities in 1949%* is con- 
siderably higher than any of these, namely one person per room. This 
is now widely regarded as representing adequate housing space con- 
ditions;** overcrowding could therefore be defined as being ‘more than 
one person per room’. 

The number of ‘overcrowded’ households on these different standards 
is shown in the table below. (Since sharing households are usually dealt 
with separately the figures relate only to non-sharing households.) 


* Ie. one person occupying five or more rooms, two persons occupying six or more 
rooms, and so on. 
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Overcrowding of non-sharing households according to different 
criteria, England and Wales, 1951 




















Non-sharing households 
overcrowded according 
to standard 
Standard of overcrowding 
| % of all 
| Number non-sharing 
households 
More than 2 persons per room | 84,189 o°7 
2 or more persons per room | 217,700 1°8 
More than 1} persons perroom | 431,627 3°8 
More than 1 person per room | 1,601,168 14°2 





On the lowest standard, 84,189 non-sharing households were over- 
crowded. By raising the standard slightly (to include those living at 
exactly two persons per room), the number is more than doubled. At the 
other extreme if all who were living at a density greater than that of 
the accepted ‘rehousing standard’ were to be regarded as overcrowded 
the number is increased to over 1} million! 

This, however, is not the end of the matter. Even if there were a 
completely objective and accepted statistical criterion of overcrowding 
there would still remain the problem of determining how much new 
building was required to abate overcrowding. 


New Houses—or Redistribution of Existing Ones? 


Estimates of the number of additional houses required to abate over- 
crowding have varied even more widely than the estimates of over- 
crowding itself. Some writers have assumed that overcrowding can only 
be abated if an additional house is built for every overcrowded family. 
Others have argued that the number of additional houses required is 
only some proportion of the number of overcrowded families.** At the 
other extreme the 1931 Census Housing Report maintained that ‘the 
relief of overcrowding need not in itself involve an increase in the total 
number of dwellings required. . . . With conditions of movement both 
in regard to the increase of families and the building of dwellings, the 
problem is mainly one of redistribution. A dwelling which overcrowds 
a given familw will still be available, other things being equal, for a 
family of more suitable size or constitution. Thus, so far as concerns the 
number of requisite houses, the relief of overcrowded families will, 
generally speaking, involve no addition to the total, provided that 
sufficient public control is retained over the new supply to permit of the 
necessary redistribution, and that sufficient forethought is exercised in 
regard to the size of the new houses to render that redistribution 
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physically possible’.*® This type of argument has been very common 
during the last few years. At the extreme it has been argued that if rent 
restriction were abolished and families therefore forced to pay economic 
rents for their accommodation, underoccupied dwellings would 
become available for overcrowded and sharing families and a great 
part of the housing shortage would be met.** Indeed, if rooms and 
persons could be redistributed at will, the whole population could be 


_housed at a standard of roughly 14 rooms per person.?’ This, of course, 


takes no account of the variations in conditions in different parts of the 
country; but even in the densely populated inner areas of London, 
Tyneside and Merseyside a standard of one room per person could be 
achieved. This, of course, is merely a statistician’s dream, but that there 
is a considerable amount of underoccupation can be seen from the 
following table: 


Rooms in relation to persons (households of 6 persons or less), 
England and Wales, 1951 











Number of % of total 
rooms in Number of households of 
excess of households 6 persons 

persons being or less 

2 2,717,631 21°5 

3 1,741,069 13°8 

4 | 682,915 5°4 

5 or more | 357,323 28 











There were 1? million household occupations in England and Wales 
with at least three rooms in excess of persons.** It is, therefore, reason- 
able to assume that many needs could be met by redistribution. There 
is, however, no means of ascertaining how much underoccupation is 
‘induced’ by rent control, still less how far it would be reduced by the 
abolition of control. The existence of an entirely free market in housing 
might bring about some redistribution but there is no guarantee that 
this would be in harmony with the policy of providing a separate 
dwelling for every family which desires one. On the contrary it is 
reasonable to assume that there would be an increase in sharing. In any 
case, the statistics suggest that the fundamental cause of underoccupa- 
tion is the great discrepancy between the needed and the actual size 
distribution of dwellings. This can be seen from the table below. There 
were over 5 million one- and two-person households in 1951, but less 
than 2 million dwellings of three rooms or less. In short, the possibilities 
of redistribution are much smaller than the statistics of underoccupation 
suggest. This situation has arisen because of the changed character of 
housing needs which is the subject of the following section. 
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Size distribution of households and dwellings, 
England and Wales, 1951 

















No. of rooms | Households | No. of rooms | Dwellings 
I | 1,403,000 I 103,000 
2 | 3,627,000 2 484,000 
3 | 3,312,000 3 1,396,000 
4 | 2,491,000 | 4 3,485,000 
5 | 1,259,000 | 5 4,348,000 
60rmore | 1,025,000 6 or more | 2,573,000 

| 13,117,000 12,369,000 











There is, however, one way in which the abolition of rent control 
might bring about a better use of existing accommodation, namely by 
the incentive it would provide for the conversion of large under- 
occupied dwellings into flats. Of the 2,700,000 households occupying 
‘three or more rooms in excess of persons’ over a fifth were living in 
dwellings of seven or more rooms. In other words, there were over half 
a million underoccupied large dwellings. Unfortunately, there is no 
way of ascertaining how many of these were rent controlled or how 
many were suitable for conversion into flats. Thus, although the census 
statistics suggest that a considerable number of additional dwellings 
might be provided by means of conversion, it is not possible to estimate 
this number with any degree of accuracy; still less is it possible to 
estimate the likely effects of the decontrol of rents. 

Redistribution could only ‘solve’ the overcrowding problem if there 
were sufficient dwellings of the size required and if control were exer- 
cised over the allocation of housing space. The administrative (and 
political) problems to which the latter would give rise defy the 
imagination.” 


Ill. THE CONCEPT OF NEED 
Changing Needs 


So far the argument has been simply that it is very difficult to 
measure housing need. The conclusion might be drawn that if these 
difficulties could be overcome (by extending and improving statistics) 
it would be possible to measure the extent and character of the need. 
Although this may be theoretically possible at any one point of time it 
would be of only limited practical use since needs are constantly 
changing. For example, the typical family of today contains one or two 
children, whereas the typical Victorian family contained five, six or 
seven children. Families of more than four children used to form the 
great majority (63%) but now form only a small minority (12%).™ 
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THE MEASUREMENT OF HOUSING NEED 


During the major part of the nineteenth century the average size of 
household was about 44 persons; in 1951 it was 3:2. Even over the 
shorter period of thirty years there have been great changes. Thus in 
1921 45% of households were of one, two or three persons, whereas in 
1951 the proportion was 64%.*! These changes would be of little 
importance if houses were a consumer good, but they are not. They 
are built to last for at least 60 years and may well have to last much 
longer. (About 2} million houses in Great Britain are over 100 years 
old.*) Houses built to meet the requirements of one generation may 
be unsuitable for a later generation, even if they are not physically 
obsolete. 

To assess future needs it is necessary to make assumptions concerning 
the future size of the population and its age structure, the number of 
marriages, the number of children per family, and so on. None of these 
can be forecast accurately. Had birth and death rates continued to fall 
as they did up to 1933, the 1955 population of England and Wales 
would have been 38-8 million;** in fact it was 44:6 million. The Royal 
Commission on Population, which reported in 1949, argued that ‘the 
main source of the demand for house-building hitherto has been the 
rapid increase in the number of families; this particular source is now 
rapidly drying up, and it may disappear altogether within a compara- 
tively short period’.** Recent experience, however, suggests that some 
of the assumptions made -by the Royal Commission may be falsified; 
the number of both marriages and births, for example, has been higher 
than was expected.*5 

Other changes are even more difficult to forecast. Thirty years ago 
it was taken for granted that many married couples would live with 
their parents, but this is now often considered to be a hardship. Future 
attitudes can only be guessed. 

Further it may well be that the number and type of houses built 
today will themselves affect future needs. If the majority of new houses 
are small this may deter families from sharing with relatives and lodgers 
even if they would prefer to do so; this will tend to increase the need for 
small houses. Again, if few large houses are built this may conceivably 
have an effect on the future size of families. Such factors are quite 
intangible. 

Economic factors are also important. A rise in the real income of old 
people may increase the number wishing to live separately. A general 
rise in the standard of living may make physically fit houses socially 
obsolete. As the Inter-Departmental Committee on the Rent Restriction 
Acts argued in 1937:** 


The improvement in the standard of the type of house now being built 
for the working classes and the general appreciations of the benefits of this 
better type, coinciding with a period of comparative prosperity, have 
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resulted in the wholesale demand for a post-war house with modern amen- 
ities which is the outstanding feature of the present housing situation. This 
change of outlook has led to a demand for new houses which has no relation 
either to shortage or to the needs (arising from a shortage of satisfactory 
dwellings of the right type, e.g. the needs of persons at present living in 
houses which are unfit for habitation or otherwise unsuitable, or from 
pressure on housing accommodation in a particular locality occasioned by 
an influx of population), and which may well result in a number of old houses 
being put out of use as obsolete which will falsify all previous estimates. 


The combined effects of social and economic changes can be enor- 
mous even in a declining area. For instance, in the County Borough 
of Bolton, the population decreased by 5:7% from 1931 to 1951, but 
during the same period the number of households increased by 15-1% 
—almost the same as the increase in dwellings (15:2%). 


The Limit of ‘Need’ 


In short, there is no objective limit to need. To quote the 1931 Census 
Housing Report, ‘there is no finality in the pressure of human endeavour 
towards ever-advancing standards of social well-being—in housing as 
well as in other necessaries of life’.*”7 The only limitation would appear 
to be that set by what people are prepared to afford. But this changes 
over time. In 1938 12% of consumer expenditure was on housing, 
whereas in 1956, owing partly to rent control and housing subsidies, it 
had fallen to 9%. The cost of living excluding rent rose during this 
period by 185%, but expenditure on rent rose by only 40%.* It is 
argued that the amount now spent on housing is ‘artificially low’, and 
that ‘one of our troubles at the present time is that so large a part of the 
population has been conditioned by long years of subsidies and rent 
control to regard the present level of rents as sacred and unchangeable, 
even though the proportion of income absorbed by rent is much lower 
than it was before the war’.*® But is the 1938 rent level the ‘right’ one 
to take? Between 1950 and 1956 the level of rents rose by 15% while the 
cost of living excluding rent rose by 13%.“ Is this a ‘better’ comparison 
to make? Or would international comparisons be more useful? The 
figures collated by E.C.E.*! show that in 1953 rent formed 7:4% of 
total family expenditure in the United Kingdom but 98% in Western 
Germany and 12-2% in Switzerland. On the other hand the proportion 
in France was 3°4% and in Italy 1-8%. Pre-war figures show a similarly 
wide variation.*? Obviously by selecting the appropriate statistics it is 
possible to ‘substantiate’ almost any argument. 

An alternative approach to the problem of what can be afforded is 
provided in the 1931 Census Housing Report. Here it was noted that, 
notwithstanding local authority ‘control’, there were considerable 
numbers of households in local authority houses living at a density of 
more than two persons per room. Indeed, on the London County 
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THE MEASUREMENT OF HOUSING NEED 


Council Becontree Estate 3-9% of households were overcrowded—the 
same proportion as in the country as a whole. ** This ‘surprising’ finding 
was used as an argument against attempting to obtain too high a 
standard: 


The existence of these conditions, which can hardly be deemed satis- 
factory, bears eloquent witness to the strength and persistence of the forces 
driving the poorer families, even in the face of public supervision, towards 
overcrowding and the sale of accommodation in excess of their economic 
capacity. It affords, too, some measure of the difficulties in which they would 
have been involved by the rigid enforcement of a limit even so moderate as 
that of two persons per room. 


The argument here was that a fairly clear objective limit to need 
could be ascertained by reference to the conditions of families rehoused 
by local authorities. But two aspects of the problem were completely 
ignored. In the first place no reference was made to the fact that the 
great majority of families in local authority houses were forced to 
occupy three, four or five rooms irrespective of their size or com- 
position, since the local authorities built only a very small proportion of 
larger dwellings.** This was noted in the 1936 Overcrowding Survey:45 
overcrowding in local authority houses was shown, ‘for the most part 
to be due to the housing of large families in normal sized dwellings, and 
not to any appreciable extent to the practice of sub-letting’.4* Com- 
menting on this, the Ministry of Health Report for 1936/74? main- 
tained that this was ‘a fact of credit to these Authorities as indicating 
that they had dealt with the worst cases’. No mention was made in any 
of these reports to a second aspect of the problem—the actual level of 
rents charged. There is, however, abundant evidence to show that local 
authority rents in the inter-war years were often beyond the means of 
many (particularly the larger) families. ** This being the case it can only 
be accepted that the Census findings showed an objective limit to the 
need which could be met if it is also accepted that the rents charged 
were the lowest that were ‘practicable’. The Census Report ignored the 
rent factor and therefore confused need with demand. 

Thus, ‘practicable’ must relate not only to what individual families 
are able and willing to afford but also to what the country is prepared 
to afford. This involves an appraisal of the competing claims of housing, 
health, education and all the other social services as well as the needs 
for economic development. 


Statistics and the Formulation of Policy 


Here we have obviously moved from the realm of statistics, objective 
yardsticks and so on to the realm of policies, values and judgments. 
As the Guillebaud Committee,*® in a similar context, have already 
shown, it is relatively straightforward to demonstrate that our hospitals 
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are obsolete, overcrowded and understaffed and that statistical measure- 
ments would indicate the building of new hospitals; it is much more 
difficult to decide on the relative claims of the hospital service, housing, 
the care of the old, and so on. In the last resort the allocation of scarce 
resources to a multiplicity of social needs must be a political decision 
of the Government of the day. 

This is not to say that statistics have no value. While they cannot 
indicate what the aims of social policy should be, they enable policy 
decisions to be based on an evaluation of existing conditions instead of 
on @ priori reasoning, and they can show what alternative policies 
would involve. In this connection it is relevant to note that estimates of 
the ‘quantitative’ housing need at the date of the 1951 Census made by 
different writers show a large amount of agreement—in striking con- 
trast to the enormous variations in the pre-1951 Census estimates.” 
This is partly to be explained by the wide measure of agreement on 
desirable standards, but it is not too much to claim that it is also due 
to the superiority of the 1951 statistics over those previously available. 
On a given standard it is only where statistics are inadequate that esti- 
mates vary widely. Much of the argument over the likely effects of the 
decontrol of rents, for instance, would probably be resolved were 
separate statistics available for controlled and non-controlled dwellings 
and the families occupying them. As it is, a large part of the controversy 
reads like an extract from a treatise on economic theory. The theoretical 
basis of the economists’ arguments is, of course, unshakeable, but there 
is no way of applying their arguments to the available statistics to give 
anything like a detailed picture of the probable effects of the decontrol 
of rents; still less is it possible to forecast how far economic tendencies 
might be counteracted by social factors. The crux of the matter is that 
some believe that rent control is intrinsically bad, whereas others 
believe that it is “desirable as a permanent feature of the housing 
service’.54 No amount of statistics could resolve these differences. In 
Whyte’s words, ‘opinions, values and debate are the heart of policy, and 
while fact can narrow down the realm of debate, it can do no more’.®* 


CONCLUSIONS 


The recent changes in housing policy can be fully justified by refer- 
ence to the available statistics. These show that from the date of the 
Census to the end of 1956 the net increase in houses in England and 
Wales was about 1} million. During the same period the estimated 
increase in households was about 575,000.5* Thus the housing shortage 
has been reduced by about 681,000. Between 1945 and 1956 2} million 
new houses have been built. Since a further 4 million were built in the 
inter-war years, nearly a half of all houses in England and Wales 
are post-1918. On the other hand 850,000 houses are considered by 
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THE MEASUREMENT OF HOUSING NEED 


local authorities to be unfit for human habitation, and 2 million are 
over 100 years old; but only 147,000'slum houses have been demolished 
since 1945. This is the justification for the new slum clearance policy. 

The beginning of the decontrol of rents is justified partly on the 
ground that control is no longer necessary and partly on the ground that 
decontrol will reduce underoccupation and encourage a better use of 
existing accommodation. The figures show that there are considerable 
‘statistical’ possibilities here. To facilitate these local authorities are 
being exhorted and given a financial incentive to provide small 
houses. 

But while the statistics ‘support’ this policy they can equally well be 
used to ‘support’ the Opposition’s arguments that there is still a great 
housing shortage, and that the decontrol of rents will not necessarily 
bring about a ‘better’ use of existing accommodation. Stress can be laid 
on the long—and lengthening—waiting lists of the local authorities, the 
large increase in the number of married couples (which has been 
greater than the increase in population), the increasing proportion of 
the elderly, the number of ‘hidden’ needs, the inadequacy of the present 
size distribution of houses for modern needs, and so on. The Govern- 
ment agree that there is substance in these objections but, nevertheless, 
maintain that their policy has the balance of advantage. In short, the 
basic difference is one of judgment. An objective appraisal of the con- 
flicting arguments cannot be made since the statistics themselves cannot 
provide the criteria by which they are to be judged. Statistics cannot 
demonstrate whether a leaky roof is worse than a shared roof. 

In summary, although there has been a great improvement in the 
quantity of housing statistics they are of limited use. Such concepts as 
those of ‘household’ and ‘dwelling’ are essentially ambiguous. Qualita- 
tive differences are impossible to measure. Even where an objective and 
unambiguous picture of the existing situation can be obtained every 
measurement of need presupposes that there are objective standards by 
which the gap between the existing and the desirable can be assessed. 
But there is no way of determining objective standards. Indeed, as 
Martin‘ suggests, ‘the question arises whether the extent of “real need” 
can ever be ascertained, whether in fact it is ever more than a theoretical 
concept’. As has been shown in this article, even a slight variation in 
standard can lead to very large differences in the amount of ‘need’. 
Further, in housing as in hospitals and schools, what provides a perfect 
fulfilment of an existing need may create wide gaps and indeed cause 
hardship after the changes of a generation. In the last resort therefore 
the conclusion is inescapable that whilst better statistics and the 
collation of more data will provide a more accurate picture of the 
existing situation, the assessment of need and in particular the practic- 
ability of its fulfilment is a value judgment at its best and a matter of 
political expediency at its worst. 
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KINSHIP IN ANGLO-SAXON SOCIETY: II 


Lorraine Lancaster 


I, SUCCESSION 


N THE FIRST PART of this paper,' the structural consequences 
[« the bilateral reckoning of kinship association were mentioned. It is 
evident that Ego-centred bilateral kin groups cannot persist as con- 
tinuing units in the structure of social relationships. When a focal rela- 
tive dies, the group loses its identity, although its former members still 
find themselves within the orbit of kin groups, overlapping, but not, 
except in the case of the consanguineal groups centred on siblings, 
exactly coinciding with the first. Anthropologists recognize that this 
system is in contrast with unilineal descent systems, in which groups are 
formed that persist over the generations and may exercise corporate 
rights over persons and things. One would not expect that a bilateral 
kin group of the type we have been discussing would, as a whole, own 
anything (except its interest in Ego), since there can be no continuity 
of possession. A priori, then, we could predict the absence of clear evi- 
dence in Anglo-Saxon records of the pre-eleventh century showing that 
a kin group could be a landowner. Nevertheless, despite lack of evidence 
from laws and other sources (noted by Liebermann?), the theory has 
been put forward® that some form of communal tenure existed. The 
basic assumptions of Anglo-Saxon kinship reckoning make this un- 
likely. When wills mention land as being unalienable from a kin group 
(as in the will of Wolfgeat of Donington‘), they do not imply that land 
held by a group as a whole shall pass to another group as a whole, but 
that land held by an individual is to go to another individual with the 
proviso that the latter shall give it to some third individual within a 
certain range of kin. This by no means implies communal ownership. 
If a kin group as a whole was not an heir, who, out of a set of recog- 
nized relatives, was likely to succeed to an estate? Certain commonly 
accepted notions about the prevalence of certain forms of tenure are of 
little help to us, since they are not precise enough. Gavelkind, con- 
sidered to be a traditional form of land tenure in Kent, appears first to 
have referred to tenure by the payment of fixed services. Later this 
tenure system was taken to include partible inheritance. In 1205, a 
form of the word gavelkind was so used in the Rotuli Chartarum 160/1. 
From the sixteenth century onwards gavelkind was often used to denote 
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a type of division of property among a man’s sons and heirs, whether 
this specifically referred to Kentish tenure or not. But neither the word 
gavelkind nor records of the actual prevalence of this custom exist in the 
Anglo-Saxon data of the period in which we are interested. Similarly, 
‘borough English’ (a partial translation of a phrase ‘tenure en Burgh 
Engloys’) takes us into a period well after the Conquest. It is preferable 
to rely on contemporary records where possible, rather than on con- 
jectures derived from later forms of institutions as to what earlier forms 
must have been. 

In unilineal societies, the channels of inheritance are usually fairly 
clear, but in bilateral kinship systems, patterns may become extremely 
complicated. In the case of the Anglo-Saxons they are of particular 
interest, since they may throw some light on the extent of kin recogni- 
tion and effectiveness. Two main sources are available for the study of 
inheritance: the laws and surviving wills. The laws provide statements 
—only a few—on formal rules of inheritance, while the wills provide 
some indication of the way in which certain people actually bestowed 
their goods. 

The earliest rulings on inheritance are to be found in the Kentish 
laws of Ethelbert, at the beginning of the seventh century. I have 
already noted® the apparent casualness of separation of spouses: a wife 
leaving her husband and taking their children with her was entitled to 
half the goods they possessed. Similarly, if she was widowed, and had a 
child, she was entitled to inherit half the goods.* The later Kentish laws 
of Hlothhere and Eadric do not specify what goods a widow and child 
should inherit, but their sixth law implies that the child should regu- 
larly receive property from his father. The laws of Wihtred of Kent 
(695) say nothing about the inheritance of freemen, but, as Law 8 
shows, when a man was manumitted, it was not any members of the 
freed man’s household but his manumittor who had the right to his 
inheritance. 

Ine (Wessex, 688-694) was also concerned with the problem of the 
widow with a child, but attempted to solve it in a different way: 


38. If a husband and wife have a child together, and the husband dies, the 
mother is to have her child and rear it; she is to be given six shillings for its 
maintenance, a cow in summer, an ox in winter; the kinsmen are to take 
charge of the paternal home, until the child is grown up.” 


We are not told the origin of the six shillings and the cattle, but it seems 
likely that they were to come from the estate of the husband. 

The laws of Alfred, late in the ninth century, make it clear that if a 
man abducted a nun out of a nunnery, neither the nun nor her child 
(if she had one) was to inherit.* Alfred nowhere ruled who should be 
a man’s heirs but he supported the legality of restrictions on the grant- 
ing of land held by book or charter. 
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41. The man who holds bookland, which his kinsmen left to him—then we 
establish that he may not alienate it from his kindred if there is a document 
or witness [to show] that he was prohibited from doing so by those men who 
acquired it in the beginning and by those who gave it to him... .® 


This is relevant to the limiting of heirs to a certain kin range, already 
mentioned, and must not be taken to mean that the land was to be be- 
queathed to any group as a whole. As one might expect, the word 
Alfred uses for kinsmen is a general one—megburge—which gives no 
clues as to who the preferential heirs might be. 

Athelstan’s bodies of laws issued in the tenth century say almost 
nothing of inheritance. In VI Athelstan 1.1 we read that the wife of 
a convicted thief was to have one third of his property (less the value of 
the theft) if she were not implicated. 

The laws of Edmund, Edgar and Ethelred throw little light on in- 
heritance. In the laws of Cnut (1020-3) there is a clause that sug- 
gests that by this time a person would regularly leave directions as to 
the disposal of his property after his death. 


70. And if anyone departs from this life intestate, be it through his heedless- 
ness, or through sudden death, the lord is then not to take more from his 
possessions than his legal heriot. 

70.1. But by his direction, the property is to be very justly divided among 
the wife, the children and the close kinsmen, each in the proportion which 
belongs to him. 


It is difficult to know whether the last phrase means that accepted rules 
existed to govern the relative sizes of these proportions. Possibly it 
merely implies that some sort of equitable division was to be made, 
under the supervision of the lord. 

In the first part of this study I mentioned those of Cnut’s laws that 
were relevant to the remarriage of widows: a widow who remarried too 
quickly had to cede her former husband’s lands and possessions to his 
nearest kinsmen. A deserter in battle was also to forfeit all his lands and 
possessions, but this time to his lord and not to his kinsmen, and any 
bookland was to revert to the king.?° If, however, a man fighting fell 
before his lord in battle, his heriot was to be remitted and his heirs were 
to inherit his land and possessions, and, again, divide the inheritance 
justly.11 At the same time a man who had satisfactorily carried out all 
obligations on an estate during his lifetime was permitted to give it to 
whomever he pleased after his death. Formal rules, then, suggest that 
wife, children and close kin were expected to be the chief heirs of a man’s 
property, but that considerable freedom in disposal existed. Conspicu- 
ous by its absence is any suggestion in the laws that the kin group had 
a right, after the land had been sold or given away (legitimately and not 
in contravention to any charter), to claim the land again or even to 
exercise a right to pre-emption. In fact, a law of Ethelred, given at 
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Wantage somewhere in the period between 978 and 1008, is con- 
vincingly interpreted by Whitelock expressly to mean that ‘sale with 
the proper legal formalities is not to be revoked later, by the kindred’. 
This emphasis is interesting, since it differs from that of early Scandi- 
navian law and also from modern Norwegian odelsrett, recently described 
by J. A. Barnes in a study of land rights in two Bremnes hamlets." It 
does, however, fit our earlier analysis of land holding. 

The scarcity of precise formal rules in the laws is in itself of signifi- 
cance, and makes the patterns of inheritance that emerge from an 
examination of Anglo-Saxon wills particularly important. I shall con- 
tinue to refer to ‘wills’, although they could be more properly con- 
sidered ‘post obit gifts’, that is ‘either the immediate gift of chattels to 
a donee with reservation of the usufruct in them to the donor during his 
life or a transaction in the nature of a promise by the owner of property 
to give that property to the donee on his death’.15 A further form of 
bequest in Anglo-Saxon England was the cwide, a combination of post 
obit gift and ‘last words’, specifying heirs and inheritance. There are in 
existence more than fifty .wills dating from the Anglo-Saxon period 
together with a number of medieval Latin documents which probably 
are based on Old English wills. I shall first analyse as a set the thirty- 
nine wills edited by Professor Whitelock,1* and then go on to discuss 
individual wills, in this and other collections, which clarify certain 
points. As usual, it is only with some reservations that the sources can 
be used for our purposes: the set of wills we are examining do not repre- 
sent a random sample but only a haphazard one; probably only a pro- 
portion of people (and no peasants) made written wills; a man might 
make more than one will, of which we have only one preserved; folk- 
land could not be bequeathed by charter!’ so that in any case the in- 
heritance of only part of landed property would be traceable. Our main 
expectation is to be able to find, in the wills, some indication of the 
range of possible heirs. 

There is no doubt as to the most frequent beneficiary under these 
wills: all mention the Church. Twenty-four specify what shall be given 
to the lord.1® Twenty-eight wills mention kinsmen and half-kinsmen as 
heirs, one mentions a ritual kinsman, one mentions a quasi-kinsman 
and eighteen mention friends and servants. The importance of lord and 
Church is to be expected; what is of particular interest here is the rela- 
tionship of heirs to the maker of the will. Of all kinsmen mentioned as 
heirs, one alone was not left land; ten kinsmen were left movable 
property and five were left money. Women as well as men could 
inherit and bequeath property: ten of the thirty-nine wills were made 
by women, twenty-five by men and four by husband and wife. The pro- 
perty handed on by women was by no means limited to household 
property; all the ten had land to give, and only the will of Wynflaed 
(950) contains very detailed references to gifts of household goods to 
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kin friends and servants: a bracelet, 2 brooch, two buffalo-horns, a horse, 
a red tent, chests, cups, bed-clothing, gowns, her best dun tunic, a black 
tunic, a holy veil, a cap and headband, a little spinning box, a long hall- 
tapestry, seat coverings, books and so on. Wynflaed also gave instructions 
that all penally enslaved men on her estates and some of her bondsmen 
should be freed, while others were to go as servants to some of her kin. 

No testatrix left all her estate to a husband (widows, unmarried?). 
Husbands left estates to wives, but frequently the estates left were not 
to be disposed of freely: widows were to have the usufruct of estates 
later destined to go to the Church for the benefit of the souls of both 
husband and wife. For example, Zthelgeard’s will reads: 


I, Athelgeard, grant the estate at Sotwell after my death to my wife for 
her lifetime, and then for the need of the souls of both of us to the New 
Minister at Winchester, for them to use and never to alienate.® 


An estate might also be granted to a wife with the proviso that the land 
should be returned to some members of the husband’s kin group (‘the 
land is to revert to my kindred, those who are nearest’ °). Possibly to 
avoid subsequent litigation, a wife’s right to dispose of an estate could 
be made quite explicit: Thurketel Heyng*! said, ‘And my wife’s por- 
tion is to be for ever uncontested, for her to hold or to give where she 
pleases.’ The precision in specifying how a wife could dispose of her 
inheritance is linked with the fact that she belonged to a set of kin dif- 
ferent from that of her husband, and land given to her to dispose of 
would pass out of his group unless she gave it to their son or daughter. 
This does not apply to estates left by a man to other kin. From the wills, 
it appears that estates could be left to sons, daughters (and daughters’ 
husbands), sons’ sons, sons’ daughters, daughters’ sons, brothers (and 
brothers’ wives), sisters, brothers’ sons, sisters’ sons, nieces (nifte 
= brother’s dau., sister’s dau.), nephews’ children, mother, husband’s 
mother, mother’s brother (the last case is to be found in late wills, is per- 
haps twenty years or so out of our period) and father (a special case 
since father was the king). Estates could also be left to a variety of kin 
who perhaps stood in the relationships more precisely denoted above 
but who may have been more distant genealogically and who are 
referred to merely as ‘kinsman’ (maga, magu, etc.). No exclusive prefer- 
ence can be observed for sons as heirs rather than daughters, or for 
elder over younger sons, so that formulation of patterns of inheritance 
in terms of primogeniture or equal division amongst sons or any similar 
legal rule appears out of place. We can emphasize this by giving one 
will as an example, that of Wulfwaru, made at the end of the ninth or 
the beginning of the tenth century. This woman disposed of goods and 
estates in Somerset to her two sons and two daughters. The elder son 
was to have two and a half estates, two cups and a hall-tapestry and 
bed-clothes; the younger son was to have three estates, thirty mancuses 
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of gold, two cups, two tapestries and table linen; the elder daughter 
was to have one estate, thirty mancuses of gold, two cups, brooches and 
women’s clothing; the younger daughter was to have half an estate, two 
cups and all the rest of the women’s clothing. It is very difficult, with- 
out a knowledge of the situation and of the value of the estates, to rate 
the bequests in order, but it seems that despite a tendency to give more 
to her sons than her daughters, and perhaps more to the elder than the 
younger, Wulfwaru divided her estate equitably. The network of Anglo- 
Saxon kinship was extended by semi-kin, quasi-kin and ritual kin.* 





Estate 


lfgar’s will 


Athelflaed’s will 


#Elfflaed’s will 





Cockfield 


Ditton 


Lavenham 


Baythorn 


Peldon 


Eleigh 


Colne 


Mersea 


Tey 


Greenstead 


Heybridge 
‘Totham 


Rushbrook 








To go first to thelflaed 
then to ¢St. Edmund’s 


To go first to Athelflaed 
and then to a holy 
foundation 

To go first to Athelflaed 
then to her child if she 
had one then to tStoke 

To go to Athelflaed then 
#Elffaed then Athel- 
flaed’s child then fSt. 
Mary’s at Barking 

To go to Athelflaed then 
to tStoke 


To go to Alffaed then 
to Brihtnoth and their 
children then /thel- 
flaed then {Christchurch 

To go to #lfflaed then 
to her children then to 
Brihtnoth then tofStoke 

To go to Athelflaed then 
to tStoke 


To go to Ailfflaed then 
to her child then to 
Brihtnoth then to ¢Stoke 

To go to Athelflaed then 
to tStoke 


To go to Alfwold (?) 

To go to Ailffaed and 
Brihtnoth then to 
+Mersea 

To go to his mother then 
to Winehelm (servant) 





To go to Alfflaed 
and then to 
St. Edmund’s 
To go to TEly 


To go to Alfflaed 
and Brihtnoth 
then to tStoke 


To go to Alfflaed 
and Brihtnoth 
then to tStoke 


To go to Alfflaed 
and Brihtnoth 
then to tStoke 


To go to Zlfflaed 
and Brihtnoth 
then to fStoke 





To go to 
St. Edmund’s 


To go to tStoke 


To go to tStoke 


To go to 
¢ Christchurch 


To go to tStoke 


To go to Stoke 


To go to tStoke 


To go to tStoke 
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Grants to each of these categories of persons may be found in wills: 
Ketel?* arranged a mutual legacy with his step-daughter (so named) 
which was to be to the benefit of the one who lived longer; the atheling 
Athelstan** left an estate to his foster-mother Alfwith (“because of her 
great deserts’, he explains, so perhaps this was not frequent); while 
Wulfric?® left an estate and a brooch to his god-daughter. 

It is possible, from some preserved wills, to discover what happened 
to bequests over two generations. A certain Alfgar had two daughters, 
#thelflaed and Alfflaed, and their wills are in existence. 

Certain estates acquired by Ailfgar were bequeathed to the elder 
daughter Athelflaed, who in turn bequeathed them to her younger 
sisted AElffiaed and AElfflaed’s husband Brihtnoth. The table below sets 
out what happened to the estates Zlfgar owned. (Ecclesiastical founda- 
tions are marked with a cross.) 

Certain estates make their first appearance in Zthelflaed’s will, and 
they were disposed of as follows: 








Estate 


Zthelflaed’s will 


ZElfflaed’s will 





| Lambourn 

| Cholsey 
Reading 
Damerham 

| Ham 
Woodham 


Hadham 


| Chelsworth 


| Fingringhoe 
Polstead 


| Withermarsh 
| Stratford 
| 


| Balsdon 





To go to the lord 


” 


To go to Glastonbury 

To go to {Christchurch 

To go to Ailffaed and Brihtnoth 
then to St. Mary’s at Barking 


To go to Alffaed and Brihtnoth 
then to ¢St. Paul’s 

To go to Alffaed and Brihtnoth 
then to fSt. Edmund’s 

To go to Ailffaed and Brihtnoth 
then to TSt. Peter’s at Mersea 

To go to A:lffaed and Brihtnoth 
and then to tStoke 

To go to TStoke 

To go to Alfflaed and Brihtnoth 
then to Stoke 

To go to Ailffaed and Brihtnoth 
then to Stoke 

To go first to Ailffiaed and Briht- 
noth then to Edmund 

To go to Hadleigh 

To go to Sibriht (kinsman) 

To be divided between Brihtwold 
(servant), AElffwold (priest), 
Ethelmaer (priest) and 
Elfgeat (kinsman) 

To go to Crawe (kinswoman) 





To go to her husband’s 
mother then to 
TSt. Mary’s 
To go to {St. Paul’s 
To go to St. Edmund’s 
To go to tMersea 
To go to fStoke 


To go to tStoke 
To go to Stoke 


To go to the lord 
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Of the estates that first appear in A/lfflaed’s will, Dovercourt, Beau- 
mont, Alresford, Stanway, Barton, Lexden and Buxhall were to go to 
her lord. Freston, Wiston, Lavenham, Withermarsh and Heybridge 
were to go to tStoke. Baythorn was to go to {Barking. Rettendon, 
Soham, Ditton and Cheveley were to go to fEly. The priest Zthelmaer 
was to get Lawling and Liston, while the kinswoman Crawe was to get 
Nedging and Waldingfield, the former to go to ¢St. Edmund’s after 
her death and the latter to go to St. Gregory’s. 

It is evident that Athelred and A‘lfflaed respected Ailfgar’s intended 
destination of bequests. There were, however, some possibilities of slight 
variation. One estate, Baythorn, appears to have passed out of the pos- 
session of A:thelflaed, since there is no record of it in her will. Some of 
the estates that were to go to ecclesiastical foundations were first 
diverted through a kinsman’s hands, the estate at Peldon being an 
example. Although Crawe, a kinswoman, had been granted an estate 
by Athelflaed, A‘lfflaed still held it. Athelflaed and lfflaed both 
possessed estates that had come to them through their husbands or 
from other sources. Neither Alffiaed nor Aithelflaed seems to have had 
children although Alfflaed may have had a step-daughter. Alfgar’s 
provisions for children did not therefore come into force, and the larger 
part of all traceable inheritance passed out of the control of kin, mainly 
to the Church. Our example, then, does not reveal the conflicts that 
could arise between certain kinsmen who laid claim to estates. Among 
Anglo-Saxon charters is one that refers to a case in which a man sued 
his mother for land, at which she was, quite understandably in view of 
the circumstances, ‘strongly incensed’.2® Another charter gives a 
masterly summary of a complex dispute (964-88) between a man and 
his brother, which continued until it involved the man and his brother’s 
son’s wife’s second husband.?’ The contingencies of actual inheritance 
in operation, here and in other cases, are such that we should hardly 
be surprised to find them in a modern series of wills, and they emphasize 
the unreality of assuming that in any given area throughout the whole 
of the Anglo-Saxon period a single rigid rule of inheritance prevailed. 

Although inheritance is an aspect of succession, the term succession, 
used by itself, is sometimes employed by anthropologists to apply to 
the taking-over of a predecessor’s legal and social position. The lines of 
succession in Anglo-Saxon society are difficult to determine, since legal 
rules cover few situations and other material is complex and its inter- 
pretation is far from clear. In the ranking system, a man regularly suc- 
ceeded to the same status as his father, with certain rights and duties 
pertaining to it. A 1002/3 compilation on status, Gethyncdo,** says that 
if a thegn prospered, he could attain the status of an earl but in the 
Nordleoda laga it is stated that even if a ceorl prospered, he was still a ceorl, 
but that if his son’s son prospered, then the offspring entered hereditary 
ranks of the gesith. Here, as in other fairly rigidly stratified societies, there 
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was a certain amount of upward mobility.?* Succession to particular 
positions through kinship is hard to trace, except for the kingship which 
by its nature is exceptional and moreover demands a discussion that 
would involve much of Anglo-Saxon political history. The only general 
conclusion that can be arrived at is that kinship with the holder of the 
throne was a first requirement for regular succession, and that although 
the king’s appointment by election was in the hands of the witena gemot, 
a tendency towards the acceptance of primogeniture grew up over the 
period. *° Succession along a line of brothers, however, is clearly appar- 
ent in the genealogy of the house of Wessex. 

Succession to the chief position in a monastery could follow family 
lines: in 736~7, a case*! was decided in which the rightful succession as 
abbess in a certain monastery was to go from a nun to her daughter’s 
daughter. 

More pertinent information can be obtained about legal succession 
to a man’s position in regard to the fulfilment of certain obligations. 
The laws of Ine*? state that if a man sold some property and then died, 
his heir and successor was in a position either to declare the purchase 
incontestable or declare that the dead man never owned that property. 
Ethelred later tried to limit this type of responsibility in saying** that 
ifa man lived free from claims on his property while he was alive, no one 
could bring an action against his heirs after his death. Cnut** also 
emphasized this law, but added the proviso that if a man had had 
claims made against him during his lifetime, then his heirs could be 
made to answer the charges. But despite these adumbrations of the 
taking-over of a legal personality, it is clear that we have here nothing 
like the ‘universal succession’ that existed in Roman law, or that exists in 
a somewhat similar form in some primitive societies. 


II, RIGHTS AND DUTIES 


A person’s position in a network of kinship relationships entails the 
performance of certain rights and duties as well as the carrying-out of 
less formal but likewise important expectations of behaviour. The rights 
and duties of Anglo-Saxon kinship represent that part of the system that 
has been most studied in the past, particularly the rights and duties con- 
nected with feud and wergild, because these are the most clearly des- 
cribed in the laws. The form such study has taken, for instance in 
Phillpotts’ Kindred and Clan,** has sometimes been to compare the 
disintegration of the English system with the continuing force of the 
Teutonic systems on the continent. The question of variations in the 
importance of kinship will be taken up in the final section; here, our 
purpose is first to provide a systematic classification of any rights and 
duties associated with relationships within and between kin groups. 

Radcliffe-Brown** has distinguished types of rights that make a use- 
ful framework for discussion. 
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(a) Rights over a person imposing some duty or duties upon that person. 
This is the jus in personam of Roman law. A father may exercise such rights 
over his son, or a nation over its citizens. 

(6) Rights over a person ‘as against the world’, i.e. imposing duties on all 
other persons in respect of that particular person. This is the jus in rem of 
Roman law in relation to persons. 

(c) Rights over a thing, i.e. some object other than a person, as against 
the world, imposing duties on other persons in relation to that thing. 


The first two rights especially concern us, but in order to discuss them, 
we must on occasion reverse the emphasis of the formulation of laws, 
and remember, for example, that Ego’s right is the kin group’s duty, 
and that one kin group’s duty is another kin group’s right. We shall 
begin by looking at the rights and duties (in personam) existing between 
Ego and his kin group and then go on to discuss the rights and duties 
(in rem) existing between Ego’s kin group and other kin groups or 
members of society. Finally, we must discuss the circumstances in which 
kinship duties could be set aside and kinship rights should legally be 
forfeited. 

The rights the members of a kin group could exercise over Ego were. 
limited. One right that members of a kin group could demand qua 
members was a right we have already mentioned, that of not being over- 
looked as heirs to bookland if this provision was written into the charter. 
Certain sectors of a kin group could demand rights of Ego. Early in 
Kent, as the eighty-first law of Ethelbert shows, a childless woman (who 
had left her husband?) had to hand over her possessions and her 
‘morning gift’,—the present from her husband after the consummation 
of the marriage—to her paternal kin. 

What duties did a kin group owe to Ego? First and foremost, they 
owed him the duty of avenging his death, either by prosecuting a feud, 
or by exacting wergild payments. On.the other hand, if Ego had killed 
or injured a man, he could expect some support from his kinsmen in 
helping him bear a feud or pay a wergild. In the first paper, I discussed 
in another context which persons in the kin group were likely to repre- 
sent the effective kin in a crisis such as this. Additional backing for the 
hypothesis that kin concerned might comprise only the nearest rela- 
tives may bé found in records of what actually happened in payment 
and demanded payment. For example, a charter edited by Robertson*’ 
and translated by her reads: 


Then Earl Brihtnoth asked Athelstan for his wergild, because of the failure 
of the vouching. Then Athelstan said that he had nothing to give him. Then 
Edward, Athelstan’s brother, spoke up and said, ‘I have the title-deeds of 
Sunbury which our parents left me; give me possession of the estate and I 
will pay your wergild to the king.’ Then Athelstan said that he would rather 
that it perished by fire or flood than suffer that. 
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Athelstan thus refused to let his brother (and no other kin seem to be 
involved) pay the wergild. 

Members of a kin group also owed Ego other duties. They owed him 
guardianship when he could not fend for himself. Early Kentish laws, 
those of Hlothhere and Eadric,** state that a fatherless child had the 
right to expect a paternal kinsman to look after him and his property 
until he reached ten years of age. The later laws of Alfred,** markedly 
humanitarian in many respects, say that a deaf and dumb person who 
cannot deny his misdeeds nor confess his sins should have a compensa- 
tion for them paid by his father. Members of a kin group had the duty 
of supporting Ego at certain mites de passage, rudimentary though our 
information on these is in the Anglo-Saxon period. The presence of kin 
(as legal representatives) at marriages has already been discussed. *° 
A child probably had the right to the presence of kin and of ritual kins- 
men at baptism. The ritual relationship could entail its own rights and 
duties. A law of Ine*! reads: ‘If anyone kills the godson or godfather 
of another, the compensation for the (spiritual) relationship is to be 
the same as that to the lord. . . .’ Of funerals we hear surprisingly little 
in Anglo-Saxon records so that an assumption of the regular presence 
of kin here too is only a reasonable guess. 

Another type of support that kinsmen owed Ego concerned the aid 
they could give him if he was imprisoned. Alfred’s laws state** that a 
man in prison for forty days for breaking his oath was to be fed by his 
kinsmen if he himself had no food. Under certain circumstances he 
could be freed, after his kin had paid his wergild as a fine.** Related to 
this was the economic aid that Ego could expect from kinsmen, not only 
in collecting wergild, as we have seen, but also in support. We read,*4 
for example, that on their return, landless men who had been serving 
in another shire were to be harboured by a kinsman on condition that 
the latter should be responsible for their misdeeds. Furthermore, men 
could expect from their kinsmen aid in difficult situations. A man who 
had sought sanctuary from pursuers in a church, according to Alfred’s 
laws, 45 could hand over his weapons to those who were in pursuit of him 
and await his kinsmen’s help in settlement. The pursuers had the duty 
to let the kinsmen know their help was needed. Similar considerations 
applied to the man who was besieged in his own home.** 

There is no law that says that members of a kin group owed Ego the 
duty of support in battle or a fight, although Alfred makes it clear that 
men could lawfully fight in defence of a kinsman who was wrongfully 
accused. We must assume here the implication is that someone had 
picked a quarrel. Nevertheless, support in battle must be considered 
an important expectation of kinship, and in some cases this would be 
reinforced by the fact that a kinsman might also be a man’s lord. In 
the poem “The Battle of Maldon’, the following passage occurs: 

‘Thanes shall not reproach me among the people, that I wish to leave this 
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army, to seek my home, now my prince lies low, hewn down in battle. That 
is the greatest of griefs to me; he was both my kinsman and my lord,’ then 
he went forth; he forgot not the feud. 

Kinsmen also had a duty to stand surety for Ego, or to support him 
with an oath. In II Athelstan 1.3, we read that the kinsmen of a thief 
redeemed from prison by a fine were to stand surety that he would 
desist from thieving for ever. When an alleged thief had been slain, 
according to the same laws, the man who was demanding his wergild 
could come forward with three others, two from the paternal and one 
from the maternal kin and swear that their kinsman was innocent. 
Another law (III Athelstan 7) demonstrates the right a man had, about 
928-38, to find as many as twelve supporters from amongst his kin who 
would stand as security for him if he was not trusted by the reeve in 
charge of the estate in which he lived. In addition, it was possible for a 
man to go to an ordeal to prove a slain kinsman was not a thief (III 
Ethelred 7), and if the ordeal was successful, the man who had under- 
gone it could take up his kinsman out of unconsecrated ground. 

The duties kinsmen owed towards other members of society with 
respect to Ego were few: it was the duty of the members of the kin group 
who had stood surety for a kinsman to see he did no wrong, and this was 
a duty owed to the rest of society and to the lord. Athelstan, attempting 
to keep a tighter rein on self-help in social control, ruled? that a man’s 
kinsmen should see that he was placed in a fixed residence in a hundred 
before he could claim protection from king or kin. 

The rights that a kin group had in rem over Ego made up the most 
impressive body of rights in Anglo-Saxon kinship, and variation in the 
form of these rights provides the most useful data for the study of 
changing kinship. They were in essence fairly straightforward: the kins- 
men of a man injured or killed were entitled to compensation or wer- 
gild from the slayer and his kin or representatives. The amount of com- 
pensation, if money, depended on the victim’s recognized social status. 
The first mention of wergild in Kentish laws is made by Ethelbert, ** 
who upgrades the wergild due to kinsman for the slaying of a man who 
was also a king’s servant. Ethelbert also states*® that the wergild of an 
ordinary man was 100s., and that if his slayer fled, the kin of the victim 
could still claim half the wergild from the slayer’s kin. Later, in Kent, *° 
it was felt that when a man of noble birth was killed by a servant, his 
kin were entitled to the possession of the killer and the value of three 
men, in addition, from the servant’s owner. 

In Wessex, Ine’s laws®! were particularly concerned with foreigners. 
The relatives of a foreigner were entitled to one third of his wergild: 
the rest was to go to the king or to his lord. The kinsmen of an English- 
man killed by a Welsh slave were entitled to have the man handed over 
to them, as well as the value of three men from the slave’s owner. 

Alfred’s laws®? clarify the position concerning liability when a woman 
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with child was slain: her kin could claim the full wergild for her, and 
half for her child in accordance with the wergild due to the rank of the 
child’s father. In Alfred’s laws,** too, we read that the kin of a man 
accidentally killed while tree-felling with another man had the consola- 
tion at least of having the tree that fell on the victim, provided that they 
collected it within thirty days. 

If compensation for deliberate harm done was not settled, a feud 
could be prosecuted. In feuding the legal solidarity of the kin group is 
demonstrated by the fact that one member of the slayer’s kin group is 
as good a victim for vengeance as the slayer himself. One could imagine 
a feud spreading among overlapping kin groups in a bilateral system. 
Edmund wished*‘ that a slayer should alone bear the feud (and thus 
stop it spreading from kin group to kin group) or, with the help of 
others, pay the wergild. But if the slayer’s kin were to abandon him, 
and not even help him pay compensation, then they would not be con- 
sidered part of the feuding system and the bereaved kin had absolutely 
no right to revenge themselves on anyone but the delinquent. But 
Ethelred’s code of 1014 (Law 23) reverses Edmund’s decision as far as 
men in holy orders accused of feuds were concerned. Cnut, in his laws, 
appears to be willing that feud and wergild payments shall operate as 
means of social control, but that manifest murder (which to the Anglo- 
Saxons was concealed killing) required the handing over of the mur- 
derer by his kinsmen to the kin of the slain man. 

Evidence suggests that the claims of kinship were likely to be weaker 
the further distant a kinsman was, genealogically and perhaps physi- 
cally, from the focal relative Ego, but that this characteristic was not so 
regular in its operation as to be a structural principle of the kin group. 
It is possible that there were circumstances in which all kin could set 
aside their regular duties. A law of Ine®5 may be interpreted to mean 
that a man did not need to associate himself with a slave kinsman in 
payment for wergild unless he wished to redeem him from a feud; nor 
did the slave need to associate with his kinsman. Edmund’s laws con- 
cerning blood-feud also suggest (Law 1.1) that it was quite feasible for 
all his kin to forsake a man. There were, however, circumstances in 
which kin had to waive their normal rights in rem, and when a man 
could not expect to be revenged. A man did not incur a feud if, while 
fighting for his lord, he slew another; nor if he were fighting for a 
wrongfully accused kinsman; nor if he were attacking an adulterer who 
was with his sister, daughter or mother.®* A thief was early set outside 
the system of compensation, and we read®’ that a slain thief was not 
entitled to vengeance nor his kin to wergild. A man who violated the 
safety of one who had surrendered, in certain circumstances, was to 
forfeit his right to avenge a kinsman;** while someone who did not 
keep the peace and behave honestly at council meetings also caused for- 
feiture of rights by himself and his kin.*° 
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III, BILATERALITY AND THE PATRILINEAL PRINCIPLE 


In Modern English society, the fact that surnames are inherited patri- 
lineally is sometimes taken to indicate that the kinship system as a whole 
is a patrilineal one, although this is not so. In Anglo-Saxon society, 
there is no sign of what might be called patrinominal groups. Surnames 
did not regularly exist, although additional names could be given to 
a person to make his identification easier, a very reasonable thing when 
one considers the number of /lfwines, Wulfrics, Athelmaers, and so on 
that existed. Names of children appear to have been sometimes com- 
pounded from parents’ names,® but there is no trace of reference to 
‘the X’s’, as a named kin group. 

More important, kin, named or not, were not organized into effective 
patrilineal descent groups, but, as we have seen, into Ego-centred 
bilateral kin groups. Just as complementary filiation in unilineal descent 
groups is of interest to anthropologists, so any tendency towards uni- 
lineal emphasis is of interest in bilateral systems. But the emphasis that 
existed in Anglo-Saxon society on patrilateral kin does not mean, as 
Vinogradoff*! appears to believe, that the system is therefore patri- 
lineal or agnatic even though ‘loosely constituted’. He assumes each man 
belongs to his father’s kindred only and where he mentions the duties of 
maternal kinsmen he puts them on a level with duties of non-kin 
associates of other kinds. Vinogradoff’s confused picture of Anglo- 
Saxon kinship seems to result from his basic assumption that structurally 
these groups must be continuing organized units, somewhat of the same 
sort as those with which he was familiar in Greek and Roman society. 

Emphasis on patrilateral kin, though not making the system patri- 
lineal, was significant in a society in which physical force was at a pre- 
mium, in battle and feud. The ‘spear side’ was more important than 
the ‘spindle side’. Ancestry, where it was traced back in a single line, 
was usually traced agnatically; we have many examples of this in the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, which abounds in genealogies. For our purpose, 
it is the emphasis of these genealogies that is important, rather than 
their historical truth. Anthropologists have examined the mythical 
nature of genealogies in primitive societies, where they function as 
charters of existing relationships in the society as much as actual records 
of the past. This analysis is relevant to some Anglo-Saxon genealogies. 
An excellent example of one which validates the position of King 
Aethelwulf is to be found in years 855-8 of the Chronicle. It supports his 
position as political head and as Christian king. The last part, after 
tracing ancestry back to Sceldwa, reads: “The son of Heremod, the son 
of Itermon the son of Hathra, the son of Hwala, the son of Bedwig, the 
son of Sceaf, i.e. the son of Noah. He was born in Noah’s ark. Lamech, 
Methuselah, Enoch, Jared, Mahalaleel, Cainan, Enos, Seth, Adam the 
first man and our father, i.e. Christ.’ * 
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In the laws, the emphasis on paitrilateral kin is clear. It is a paternal 
kinsman who is appointed to be a child’s protector in Hlothhere and 
Eadric’s law 6. In Alfred’s laws,® it is said that if a man without 
paternal kin kills a man, then his maternal kin are to pay a third of the 
wergild. Later, Athelstan’s laws** at Grately preserve the 2:1 ratio 
when they say that a man demanding payment for a slain kinsman 
shall be supported by three oath givers, two from the paternal and one 
from the maternal kin. We cannot assume in a simple way that paternal 
kin were just twice as important as maternal—this in fact would have 
little meaning in view of the ad hoc nature of Anglo-Saxon effective 
kin—but merely that in some contexts an agnatic emphasis existed. 


Iv. THE IMPORTANCE OF KINSHIP 


In the opinion of one eminent historian, the question of the extent 
to which Anglo-Saxon society was knit by the tie of kinship is ‘un- 
answerable’.*® Since no means of measuring precisely the absolute 
importance of any institution in society has so far been devised, this is 
perhaps less discouraging than it might be. Phillpotts** has effectively 
demonstrated the weakness of Anglo-Saxon kin groups compared with 
certain related systems on the continent. Within England, some indica- 
tion of the place of kinship in the working of society may be obtained 
by comparing the functions of kinship with those of other possible forms 
of relationship and association. 

If one could solve the problem of the relationship between kin groups 
and local organization, this would throw much light on the limits of 
effectiveness within the set of recognized kin, since day-to-day co-opera- 
tion as a group depends on constant communication. Preserved records, 
however, give few answers. It is not possible to know the patterns of 
residence, but hints suggest they may have been predominantly viri- 
local, a wife coming to live with her husband on marriage. A marriage 
agreement of 1016-20°” speaks of bringing the bride from Sussex to 
her future husband’s family in Kent. If a man’s sons all continued to live 
on his property after their marriages, the results would be to gather 
groups of agnatically related kin. Lack of data leaves the matter un- 
certain, but some forms of land inheritance, with possible scattering of 
estates in different areas and land-holding by women, suggests that 
such local groups of kinsmen were unlikely to have existed everywhere. 
One cannot accept that a law such as that of Athelstan,** which men- 
tions a kin group strong enough to resist central authority, must imply 
that all these people formed one local settlement. It might merely mean 
that one kinsman, for purposes of defence, had rallied others from a 
distance. Similarly, one cannot unreservedly accept the interpretation 
that the genitive termination -ing, (O.E. -ingas) in place names repre- 
sents a group of kinsmen. Taken at its simplest, this argument maintains 
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that the place name Barking would represent ‘Berica’s people’ and 
Sonning ‘Sunna’s people’.*® But nothing proves that these may not have 
been a group of persons consisting of a household and/or dependents, 
not necessarily kin. Certainly, the conclusion that such local groups 
were permanently settled descent groups runs counter to other evidence 
that the form of kinship was that of overlapping circles of bilateral kin. 

There is no doubt that emotional identification with kin was close. 
Throughout Anglo-Saxon poetry, people are characterized by their kin 
relationship to others. Frequently, when a person is referred to as the 
son or kinsman of another, this is merely elegant variation (to fit the 
exigencies of verse): in the ‘Battle of Maldon’, the phrase ‘son of 
Byrhtelm’ substitutes for ‘Byrhtnoth’. But the phrase ‘Wulfstan, bold 
among his race—he was the son of Ceola’ may have been expected to 
add something to the hearer’s knowledge of Wulfstan’s character. The 
plight of men far from home is often expressed as the distress of being 
far from kin: the ‘Wanderer’ is sad, remembering his kinsmen, and in 
‘Widsith’ the hero says, “Thus I travelled through many foreign lands, 
through this wide world, good and evil I suffered there, cut off from 
kinsmen, far from those of my blood.’ 7° 

A kinless man was similarly deprived, and negative instances of the 
importance of kinship are given, as we have seen, by provisions made 
in laws for a kinless man; not he who had forfeited the rights of kinship, 
but the man who was born illegitimate, or who was a foreigner, or who 
had lost or renounced all relatives who were willing to take up the 
duties of kinship. Ine’s laws (688-94) in Wessex state that the wergild 
of a kinless foreigner was to go half to the king and half to the gestth, 
probably his protector.”! Alfred’s ruling on a man without paternal 
kinsmen has already been mentioned; a man without any kin was sup- 
ported by the king, and by his associates, in that they claimed his 
wergild if he was killed. If he himself slew someone, his associates were 
to pay half, and for the other half he was to flee.” Another example of 
associates acting as substitutes for kin occurs in Ethelred’s 1014 code, 
where we read’? that a kinless man was to clear himself of a blood-feud 
with his associates, or to undergo ordeal; and this resembles Cnut’s 
law of some ten years later.’4 In the same laws,’® we read that a monk 
had to renounce claims of kinship, and his misdeeds were to be atoned 
for by religious means. But if a monk or a foreigner was harmed, the 
king was to be his protector, if he had no other.’® Little is said about 
foundlings in the laws. Early in Wessex, Ine’s laws’? say that a found- 
ling was to be maintained by a certain amount of money, but do not 
say who was to supply it (perhaps the king’s representative). Through- 
out the period, no wergild could be claimed for an unrecognized 
illegitimate child. Ine rules its wergild was to go to the king.”® 

The two substitutes for kin, then, who were especially significant 
were a person’s lord and his associates. It would provide a pattern easily 
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grasped if we could find a man’s ties to his lord becoming stronger over 
the period, as his ties to his kin group became weaker, but this does not 
seem to be the case. Early, in the Chronicle for 757 (755) one may see that 
men who chose lord above kin were highly regarded, while in the 
earliest laws concerning slaying” the emphasis on what is owed the 
lord as compensation is almost as great as that owed the kin. Internal 
evidence alone warns us against assuming constant change in the 
balance between these two ties. It is possible, on the other hand, that 
friends and associates became constantly more valuable as supporters. 
But here a problem is set by determining the meaning of Old English 
freond or frynd. It may even mean ‘kinsman’, as it appears to in V Ethel- 
red 31.1. Most uses are late, and ‘friends’ do not appear in the earliest 
laws. During the period they gained continued importance as oath- 
helpers.®° After the end of the tenth century, it was even permissible 
for a feud to be prosecuted or wergild claimed by a man’s associates or 
guild-brothers.*! If murder was done within the guild, kinsmen again 
played a part. 

The only function of kin for which there is material to trace changes 
over time is that of feud and wergild. Phillpotts has examined aspects 
of this question in relationship to Anglo-Saxon and continental Teu- 
tonic systems, and, in general, her analysis holds. It is possible, how- 
ever, that her tendency to see a pattern of constant steady decline in 
Anglo-Saxon kin functions leads her to some exaggeration. She states, 
for instance, that ‘there is no trace of legitimate blood-feuds after the 
time of Eadmund (c. 943)’,8* which is a misapprehension, as Ethel- 
red’s 1014°* code shows. At certain stages and in certain areas there 
were high points of kin strength in the taking of vengeance: King 
Athelstan hoped by one of his laws** to quell unruly kin groups, and 
King Edmund, feeling (as we have seen) that the spread of feuding was 
getting out of hand, legislated against it.5 We also know that in 
Wulfstan’s time, early in the eleventh century, it was possible to deplore, 
as he did, the lack of protection of kin by kin—‘now too often a kinsman 
does not protect a kinsman any more than a stranger’.®* Nevertheless, 
in the compilation on status, dated by Whitelock between 1002-23,8? 
the implication is clear (and made explicit in the case of the king’s wer- 
gild in the Mircna laga and the Nordleoda laga) that wergild could still 
be claimed by kin. Kinship certainly tended to decline in importance 
over the period, but an irregular movement seems most faithfully to 
represent the scanty facts. 

In these papers*®* I have tried to examine Anglo-Saxon kinship with- 
in a framework of ideas that will bring it into line with some current 
kinship studies. Wherever possible, use has been made of original 
sources rather than authorities, and I have emphasized aspects hitherto 
neglected. The picture that emerges is complex: the system appears to 
have been less rigid than has frequently been thought; the circle of 
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effective kin smaller; the lack of descent groups probable, despite 
patrilateral bias; the stability of marriage uncertain; and the corporate- 
ness of kindreds as landholding and residential units to have been 
unproven. But at the same time we cannot posit a neat scheme of 
regular disintegration in the function and structure of kin groups; right 
up until the accession of Edward the Confessor, the kinship system 
remained a potent force of social control. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
THE ADMINISTRATIVE STATE* 


W. A. Robson 


(Review Article) 


cracy’. This should be the main title of the work for two reasons. 

One is that there is already a well-known study entitled The 
Administrative State by Dwight Waldo, published in 1948. The other is 
that the book is an excellent study of bureaucracy in government; but 
it is by no means adequate or comprehensive as an analysis of the 
Administrative State. 

A great many books and articles about bureaucracy have been written 
in the last decade by social scientists and administrators of various kinds. 
Many of them are verbose or superficial, and some of them are preten- 
tious. Professor Marx’s book suffers from none of these faults. It is, in- 
deed, the best general statement of the characteristics of bureaucracy 
and its problems which has so far been published. The author possesses 
an extensive academic background acquired in Germany and the United 
States; he has had much practical experience of public administration 
in the U.S. Federal service; and he is familiar with the civil services of 
Britain, France and Germany. He has made the fullest use of these 
considerable resources; and as a result he has produced a book which 
takes us to the heart of the subject. His treatment is, however, so rigor- 
ous and condensed that the book is perhaps better suited for the 
reader who knows something about the subject than for one who does 
not. 

The author rightly distinguishes the term bureaucracy when it is 
used to denote a type of governmental organization for the conduct of 
specialized functions, embodied in the administrative system and per- 
sonified by the civil service, from the meaning given to it when it is 
employed to denote the maladies from whiclr-this type of organization 
is liable tosuffer. ‘Bureaucracy’ can mean either or both of these things. 


‘sk SUB-TITLE of this book is ‘An Introduction to Bureau- 


* The Administrative State, by Fritz Morstein Marx, Cambridge University Press. Pp. 202 
+x. gos. 
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THE ADMINISTRATIVE STATE 


It is sometimes also used to refer to a state in which the government per- 
forms a very large number of economic and social functions; or again 
to one in which the executive arm of government is dominant, and the 
legislature and the judiciary relatively weak. The subject is riddled with 
what used to be called terminological inexactitudes, which the author 
does his best to clear up though he does not attempt to give a single 
meaning to the word bureaucracy. 

The pressure for efficiency in evolving industrial societies leads to the 
emergence of those features which distinguish bureaucratic government 
from other forms of rule. These are hierarchy, jurisdiction, specialization, 
professional training, fixed compensation, and permanence. Only by 
these means can public administration become rational, responsible, 
competent, and continuous—aims which Professor Marx regards as 
essential. The almost universal rise of bureaucracy can be understood 
only by recognizing its relative success in achieving these aims. Yet it 
will be noted that these so-called essentials refer only to the processes 
of government and not to substantive policies or governmental pro- 
grammes, for like many American political scientists Dr. Marx is more 
interested in means than ends. The author devotes a whole chapter to 
exploring the nature and implications of these essentials. He refers here 
to ‘the discipline of acknowledged institutional purpose’, contrasting it 
with the freedom to do as one pleases or even the discretion to take what 
seems the best course. He insists that institutional responsibility must 
be based on a rational purpose in order to make the hierarchical system 
of obedience tolerable or even practicable. The notion of public respon- 
sibility demands from officials a conscious devotion to the public inter- 
est: it is at this point that institutional responsibility merges and is fused 
with the personal responsibility of the individual civil servant. 

Four basic types of bureaucracies are distinguished. There is the 
guardian bureaucracy, illustrated by the guardians in Plato’s Republic, 
by the Confucian tradition of Chinese officialdom, and by the Prussian 
civil service in the latter part of the seventeenth century and early 
eighteenth century. A second type is the caste bureaucracy, exemplified 
by the German civil service at the end of last century, the Roman 
Empire in the fourth century a.p., and the Japanese administration 
under the Meiji constitution of 1889. The patronage bureaucracy is the 
third type: it flourished both in England and America. Finally we have 
the merit bureaucracy, which is more sharply opposed to the patronage 
bureaucracy than to the guardian type. The borderline between a 
bureaucracy recruited on the merit principle and a guardian type of 
bureaucracy is not always easy to draw. For as the tests of admission 
become increasingly difficult in order to apply the ‘merit’ principle, 
so the economically dominant social groups are favoured, because their 
educational opportunities are better than those of the less privileged 
groups. It is no accident that the recent interest in the social origins 
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of the higher civil service both in England and in France has arisen at 
a time when the discordance between an advancing labour movement 
and a civil service recruited predominantly from the upper social 
strata appeared to endanger the basic assumptions about disinterested 
public service and neutral competence on which the merit bureaucracy 
is founded. 

The author brings out in many different ways the importance of the 
relationship between the constitutional régime, the government, and 
the bureaucracy. He is much too intelligent to accept the dichotomy 
between politics and administration which has done so much harm to 
clear thinking about public administration since it was first put forward 
by Frank Goodnow fifty years ago. He observes that Hitler showed that 
even a strong bureaucracy can be forced to surrender its institutional 
morality and rationality before the whip of a ruthless totalitarian poli- 
tical leadership. So complete an abdication of the traditional ethics of 
a civil service is unlikely to occur in a democracy; but the proper order- 
ing of the relationship between the civil servant and the politician 
remains a central and difficult problem. 

It is easy to say that the civil servant is a servant of the State or that 
he serves the Crown. But exactly what concept of the State is it that 
commands his allegiance? Professor Marx considers that in the Western 
countries there is no longer the same degree of unanimity as formerly 
about the general interests of the nation which are supposed to trans- 
cend the transient policies of the government of the day; so that belief 
in the overriding interests of the State is no longer a unifying concept. 
I disagree with this part of the analysis, which is certainly in conflict 
with the substantial measure of general agreement about full employ- 
ment, social security, educational opportunity and many other features 
of the Welfare State not only in England but in other countries which 
have accepted the policies of the Welfare State though not its philosophy. 

More and more, the official is endeavouring to shed the aloofness 
which formerly kept the bureaucracy apart from the mass of the citizens. 
His aim nowadays is to become integrated with the rest of the com- 
munity and to identify himself with the interests and outlook of ordinary 
citizens. Many of the modern techniques of administration are devised 
to further this aim. His emerging role is that of uncle or elder brother to 
the common man. Thus, the civil servant is once again tending to pro- 
ject himself as the guardian bureaucrat: ‘dutiful, dedicated, and deferen- 
tial to authority but also acting like the common man’s self-assured 
mentor mounted on a pedestal above him’. The new image is not satis- 
factory, however; for the civil servant cannot, in Professor Marx’s view, 
perform his administrative functions at the highest level unless he is 
sufficiently detached from the general public to be able to give fearless 
and independent advice regardless of the waves of popular opinion and 
the special influences which beat against the government of the day. 
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He must of course accept the decisions of his political masters with 
unswerving obedience; but the best results are likely to be obtained 
only if the bureaucracy is regarded by the political leaders as a respon- 
sible partner rather than as an obedient instrument waiting for instruc- 
tions in the sidelines. How far this can be achieved without imposing 
restrictions on the political activities of civil servants is a question to 
which there is no simple answer, since different solutions are being 
attempted in different countries. 

The discussion of these important problems is in general at a high 
level in the present work. The author displays a remarkable power of 
succinct expression and lucid compression. Occasional errors have crept 
in, such as the statement that responsibility in England for basic per- 
sonnel policy lies in the Cabinet Secretariat (page 88); and there are 
some terrible bromidal remarks about the missionary spirit on pages 
95-6 which should not be permitted to remain in a future edition. Do 
we really need to be told that ‘Dedicated men can be narrow-minded, 
even bigoted’? Or that a closed mind enlisted in a noble cause can do 
much harm!! But apart from these small flaws this is an excellent book. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Collective Behaviour by RALPH H. TURNER 
and LEWIS M. KILLIAN. New York: 
Prentice Hall, 1957. 547 pp. $6.95. 


IN its earliest days, the study of crowd 
behaviour played an important part in 
British sociology. Indeed, one important 
reason for the emergence of sociological 
studies in this country was simply the 
realization that the behaviour of the 
man in the crowd, and, therefore, of man 
the twentieth-century political animal, 
could not be understood in terms of 
rational-utilitarian assumptions. Hence 
the great impact made in England by the 
work of Trotter and MacDougall, or of 
Graham Wallas, or throughout Europe 
by that of Gustave Le Bon. For these 
authors’ theories could be used in ex- 
plaining both the new social order 
created by the mass media, and the 
violent political upheavals, which were to 
come in Europe, in a way in which a 
utilitarian sociology could not. 

If we of the second and third genera- 
tions have not the respect, which our 
fathers may think their due, for the 
pioneers, it is because they seemed to go 
too far in placing irrational and instinc- 
tive behaviour at the centre of their 


studies and because their theory seemed 
altogether too slender to bear the weight 
of explaining the complex economic and 
political structures of industrial society. 
Thus, in so far as their work has been 
given any consideration at all in recent 
years, it has been only marginally, as an 
admittedly valuable sort of analysis of 
what goes on in the interstices of social 
organization. 

This sort of theoretical conceit, how- 
ever, will no longer do. For today the 
mass media play a crucial part in creat- 
ing whatever consensus binds our soci- 
eties together, and each day there is news 
of new mass revolutionary movements 
making and unmaking governments in 
various parts of the world. If sociological 
theory can make no contribution to the 
analysis of these facts and events, then it 
is in serious need of revision, or of a 
change in emphasis which will enable it 
to take them into account. Too often in 
recent years, as Mannheim used to point 
out, the knowledge of the sociologist has 

behind that of the politician, and 
it may well be argued that, for all its 
inadequacies, the sociology of Le Bon or 
of Wallas was closer to the realities of 
everyday politics than more cumbersome 
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schemes. It is said that Dr. Goebbels was 
a disciple of Le Bon, and he might well 
have applied Marx’ jibe to the socio- 
logists: ‘Hitherto sociologists have only 
interpreted the world. The point is to 
change it.’ 

There has been for a long time a crying 
need for a book which would examine 
the phenomena of the crowd, the mass 
society, and the social movement in a 
way which was compatible with and 
complementary to the more sophisticated 
studies of the more formally structured 
aspects of social organization which have 
been undertaken in recent years. The 
new theoretical text and reader Collective 
Behaviour by Turner and Killian will go 
far towards meeting this need. With its 
publication the study of the crowd, com- 
pact or diffuse, has come of age. 

The book is divided into four main 
sections. These are: 

(1) The Emergence of Collective Be- 
haviour. 

(2) The Crowd. 

(3) The Diffuse Collectivity. 

(4) Social Movements. 

The first section contains a number of 
empirical studies, but it is of value per- 
haps primarily for its definitions of the 
field. Collective behaviour is said to 
include ‘crowds, mass behaviour, the 
behaviour of publics, social movements’, 
amongst which ‘change rather than 
stability, uncertainty rather than pre- 
dictability, disorganization rather than 
stable structures are characteristics’. 
These are contrasted with ‘group life in 
terms of organization and the normative 
order’. 

The second section deals with compact 
crowd behaviour in all its phases. There 
are a number of interesting studies and 
empirical reports drawn from a variety 
of sources. There is one interview with 
an American youth in Detroit after a race 
riot which is almost a collector’s piece. 
Thus: ‘We had my gun along. It was my 
car. Aldo was driving. Someone—I don’t 
know who—said: “Let’s go out and kill 
us a nigger.” We agreed that it was a 
good idea.’ 

There is also a paper on ‘Panic’ by the 
Committee on Disaster Studies. The 
quality of the argument here is poor, but 
it is worth noting in a book on ‘Collective 
Behaviour’ that the United States has 
appointed such a committee. 

The third section deals with mass be- 
haviour and the behaviour of diffuse 
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crowds, as well as with the formation of 
and changes in public opinion. A paper 
by Louis Wirth on ‘Consensus and Mass 
Communication’ stands out here for its 
grasp of sociological essentials, and there 
are thorough-going empirical studies of 
public opinion by such writers as Lazars- 
feld, Cantril, and Hertz. Where the 
section is weakest, however, is in its 
analysis of the less rational processes 
which unite and divide the masses. There 
is little about advertising, and the one 
paper (by Lloyd Warner and Henry) 
which analyses the emotional attitudes of 
audiences towards television programmes 
is all too brief and schematic. 

Nonetheless the section on ‘the diffuse 
collectivity’ could well serve as a pointer 
to the directions in which useful studies 
of mass behaviour and the mass media 
could be made in Great Britain. Surpris- 
ingly little has been done in this field in 
Britain, despite the valuable start given 
to sociologists by Royal Commissions on 
the Press and on Broadcasting, and the 
field remains wide open. 

The final section deals with social 
movements and here one feels a real 
advance has been made. It is nearly 
twenty years since Handley Control 
brought together such diverse movements 
as M.R.A., the movement of Father 
Divine, and the Nazi Party under a single 
frame of reference. The present book 
capitalizes on such work and proceeds 
to morphology and theoretical analysis. 
There are good articles on various aspects 
of sectarianism as well as a number of 
analyses of the psychological and socio- 
logical elements of revolutionary situa- 
tions. Of particular interest is an article 
by Rex Hopper, offering a systematic 
frame of reference for the study of 
revolutionary movements. Work such as 
this might well provide a sound basis for 
great advances in the field of comparative 
political sociology. 

Turner and Killian have done more 
than merely provide a reader. The read- 
ings are linked by a good and easily read- 
able text, which avoids the neologisms 
which have made some sound American 
theory so unpopular in Britain in recent 
years, yet does not shirk the essential 
analytical task without which a book of 
this kind would have little significance. 
There are occasional pieces of clumsiness, 
as when Le Bon is referred to as ‘the 
founder of collective behaviour’, but 
these are minor blemishes in a book 
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which charts a relatively unexplored area 
of sociological research with an expert- 
ness which will render it essential reading 
for workers in the field for a considerable 
time to come. 

J. REX. 


Survey Methods in Social Investigation by 
c. A. MOSER. London: Heinemann. 
1958. xiv + 352 pp. 35s. 

Tue Devil, according to orthodox doc- 

trine, can quote Scripture to his own 

purposes. Today the findings of social 
surveys are quoted by all sorts and con- 
ditions of people for all sorts of ends. 

There is no doubt that the techniques 
of sample surveying owe much of their 
development to the fact that the method 
has become a commercial proposition— 
even a commercial necessity. The close 
association between the survey method 
and marketing and advertising has not 
been wholly bad nor wholly good. Much 
has passed as ‘sample surveying’ which 
has been rightly despised by all serious 
research workers. On the other hand, 
and for commercial purposes, develop- 
ments have been made which the serious 
research worker in the most ivory of 
towers ignores at his peril. 

The outcome of this mixed-up state of 
the surveying field has often resulted in 
academic workers carrying out social 
surveys, and calling them by other (what 
they doubtless regard as) more impres- 
sive names. This practice does not help. 
All scientific methods may (like Scrip- 
ture) be well or badly used, and equally 
easily misapplied and misinterpreted. 

The days when business houses put 
out their sample surveys (market re- 
search investigations) to tender and 
accepted the lowest price without being 
able to evaluate the quality of the work 
they were buying, are rapidly ending. 
This is a welcome development from 
both the academic and the commercial 
viewpoint. It still remains, however, that 
commercial research organizations can- 
not afford to spend much time and effort 
in developments in ‘pure’ methodology 
which have no commercial value to their 
particular establishment. Fairly quick 
returns are looked for. 

Before readers jump to the conclusion 
that the commercialization of research is 
altogether a bad thing, it must be 
pointed out that the sample survey 
method is too costly to be frequently 


applied in academic research. Field i in- 
terviewing for any national inquiry 
needs a large organization of field staff 
and desk workers. Developments in the 
methodology of sample surveying can be 
really soundly based only when they are 
subjected to practical tests. How, then, 
can we hope to see the techniques im- 
proved? 

The Division of Research Techniques 
at the London School of Economics has 
found a method of very effective liaison 
between the theoretical and practical 
side. This department works closely with 
commercial organizations, who expect 
to learn of developments in method in 
return for making available field forces, 
data, coding staffs, and other ‘iron- 
mongery’ for use by the University from 
time to time in the study of pressing 
problems. 

The role of the Government Social 
Survey also in this field is not forgotten 
in the book, and should be noted here. 
This department was able to contribute 
some notable developments mainly be- 
cause the importance of national deci- 
sions (open to question in the House of 
Commons) laid a heavy emphasis on 
quality and made it necessary to know 
exactly how large sampling errors might 
be 


The author of this book is a member of 
the Division of Research Techniques, 
and accordingly it is only to be expected 
that it would deal with the practical 
problems of the subject. 

The book is aimed at the non-mathe- 
matical reader. This self-imposed limita- 
tion means that the author cannot always 
support the methods he advocates—the 
proofs are to be found elsewhere. Where 
the treatment of a topic has had to be 
restricted because of this limitation, the 
writer normally makes this clear—a rare 
virtue in books of this kind. It is all too 
easy to give readers the impression that 
they know a subject and far more diffi- 
cult (and necessary) to ensure that they 
have some idea of the limitations of that 
knowledge. 

The balance of the book is interesting. 
One third is devoted to sampling, one 
third to problems of data collection, 
while the remaining third covers: the 
history of surveying; definitions of terms 
in present usage; planning of surveys; 
data processing and interpretation. Per- 
haps this balance was dictated by the 
chosen market? Or perhaps it represents 
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the balance of our existing knowledge of 
the subject. Certainly of all the prob- 
lems encountered in sample surveying, 
those to which most attention has been 
paid concern sampling. Most students of 
the method now agree, however, that 
sampling is one of the lesser problems 
today. Sampling, too, is the one area in 
the sample surveying field which attracts 
other disciplines than sociology; it is an 
aspect of surveying which can be dealt 
with theoretically and with precision. 
The outstanding problems of inter- 
viewer bias, questionnaire and schedule 
design, codification and processing, tabu- 
lation and the efficient treatment of the 
results for purposes of decisions and 
inference with the related whole area of 
problems of validity have not been ade- 
quately explored and are likely to prove 
more difficult to solve than the sampling 
problems proved to be. 

The book begins with a short descrip- 
tion of the nature of sample surveys, 
which is followed by twelve pages of his- 
tory. Much more could have been said, 
but what has been said is adequate: and 
sound. The third chapter of ten pages 
deals with the planning of a social sur- 
vey. This is conventional ‘survey’ pro- 
cedures. It is unfortunate that the author 
did not search out among the recent 
literature those methods which, although 
not designed for ‘pilot’ sample work pre- 
paratory to a field study, are, in fact, often 
very useful in the planning stages. Such 
methods as are afforded by the various 
projective techniques, ‘depth’ interview- 
ing, small group ‘directed’ and ‘un- 
directed’ approaches—these and other 
methods of social inquiry throw up hypo- 
theses which can be tested quantitatively 
in applications of the sample survey. But 
perhaps the author expects his readers 
to be familiar with these methods and 
themselves to be able to see their rele- 
vance to survey planning. 

Next we have a chapter covering the 
first concepts of sampling, and leading 
into the dominant topic of sampling to 
which the following four chapters are 
devoted. The discussion of sampling is 
absolutely excellent and carefully writ- 
ten. Your reviewer, however, has the 
impression that the author was trying to 
be cautious regarding some current prac- 
tice by commercial organizations, and 
he leads the reader on to believe that 
certain ‘approximations’ are adequate, 
only to repent of this in his last sentence 
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of the section with the phrase, ‘. .. the 
practice of estimating standard errors of 
complex sampling designs by means of 
the simple random sample formulae is 
to be deprecated; it will generally result 
in a substantial under-statement of 
sampling errors’. Perhaps this would 
have been better said earlier in the dis- 
cussion? This chapter has some excellent 
references which readers would do well 
to follow up. 

The following chapters on methods of 
data collection—documents and observa- 
tion; mail questionnaires; and interview- 
ing, provide good summary of present 
knowledge. 

The book ends with three chapters on 
response errors, processing of data, and 
analysis interpretation and presentation. 
Of the whole book, the last chapter is the 
section most open to criticism. Perhaps 
this is a subject which cannot be dealt 
with in such a general text? There should 
either have been much more of this, or 
much less. Here the care shown in earlier 
chapters in ensuring that readers do 
not get a false impression of the extent 
of the knowledge they are gaining is 
missing. 

This is an excellent book for the audi- 
ence to which it is addressed. It should be 
studied by all social research students in 
all the behavioural sciences. 

Perhaps the author will look again at 
the last chapter or two and give us an 
even better book at the second or later ° 
printing. He should be able to look for- 
ward to several editions with confidence. 
LESLIE WILKINS 


Ageing and Human Skill by a. T. 
WELFORD. Oxford University Press for 
the Nuffield Foundation, 1958. vi + 
300 pp. 255. 

Tuis is not a book about old age. It is 

primarily the final report of the Nuffield 

Unit for Research into Problems of 

ing, a group which, under Mr. Welford’s 

leadership, spent the ten years until 1956, 

in Cambridge, studying changes in 

skilled performance occurring with age. 

In addition, however, it also considers 

the work of a great many others who 

have studied ageing, both in the labora- 
tory and the field, and discusses the 
theoretical and practical implications of 
all this material. 

The first three chapters are on the 
nature of age changes, the nature of skill, 
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and the problems of studying age 
changes. The second of these, thirty-odd 
pages in length, is as good a statement 
for the non-psychologist as has yet 
appeared of the experimental psycho- 
logist’s problems in, and approaches to, 
the study of skills. Welford then deals 
with such topics as perception, relating 
perception to action, the slowing of per- 
formance, problem solving, learning and 
memory, and that old ‘chestnut’ of age- 
ing, adaptability. 

sense of a great many loose 
ends is a formidable task, but it is just 
this that Welford has done. In relating a 
mass of apparently disparate research 
findings, he has done a_ prodigious 
amount towards helping our understand- 
ing of the ageing process, and in provid- 
ing a sound basis for future work. Added 
to all this, the book is very well produced 
and illustrated, and is exceptionally easy 
to read. Whilst being addressed prim- 
arily to those with a professional interest 
in ageing, skills, or both, it will fully 
repay the attention of all others who have 
ever wondered about these subjects. 
Trifling criticisms of a book as admirable 
as this are undesirable. Better to assert 
without qualification that this is the best 
thing of its kind yet produced. 

STEPHEN GRIEW 


The Criminal Area by TERENCE MORRIS. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1958. 
xiii + 202 pp. 25s. 


A WELL-WRITTEN study of the social 
ecology of crime has long been needed in 
this country and Dr. Morris has fulfilled 
this task extremely well with a book suit- 
able for a much wider public than the 
criminologist alone. 

His work in effect falls into three parts: 
a critical analysis of the literature of 
social ecology in relation to crime, an 
account of his own field-work carried 
out in relation to delinquency areas in 
Croydon, and a general discussion of his 
findings in terms of social class and of 
housing and social policy. It is in the 
third and final part when Dr. Morris 
attempts to generalize more widely than 
his inevitably rather limited evidence 
allows that he is at his weakest. But to 
say this is in no way to detract from the 
value of the detailed and objective 
account of his own very carefully planned 
research 


Dr. Morris begins with an examination 


of the main concepts of ecology and their 
origin in the field of Pps He em- 
phasizes the paradox of their usefulness 
as analytical tools in spite of the ambi- 
guities and contradictions involved in a 
rather dubious analogy. There follows an 
analysis of the concept of the ‘delin- 
quency area’ itself, in which he draws 
attention to the difficulties arising from 
Clifford Shaw’s failure to distinguish 
areas of crime commission and residence, 
as well as to the complexities of measure- 
ment. 

In an excellent critical survey of area 
and ecological studies of crime he in- 
cludes not only the well-known work of 
the ecologists properly so-called and in 
particular of Shaw but also of some of 
his rather neglected predecessors in the 
nineteenth century and also the most 
important recent studies in England 
and America. 

For his own field-work Dr. Morris 
selected Croydon, a town for which 
neither the zonal theories of the ecologists 
nor the analysis of land use are of par- 
ticular relevance. His object was to test 
certain hypotheses relating to the ecology 
of crime as well as a popularly held view 
that Croydon delinquents were drawn 
predominantly from the middle classes. 
From this research he concluded that 
physical characteristics per se were of 
little relevance. Croydon delinquency 
areas are both distinct from the central 
area and heterogeneous in their char- 
acteristics. His survey of a sample of 
delinquents emphasized the significance 
of social class and the effect of housing 
policy on the localization of defective 
families. These conclusions, moreover, 
are eled by the results of other 
recent studies in d. 

In the two concluding chapters he dis- 
cusses the meaning of this concentration 
of delinquency in the lowest social class 
and some of the problems of social policy 
arising from this concentration. They are 
important chapters and Dr. Morris is 
certainly right in emphasizing the con- 
trast between middle class and working 
class patterns in the socialization of the 
child. My criticism is that he tends to 
speak of working class culture as homo- 
geneous in its characteristics and does not 
do justice to important differences in 
norms and aspirations within the working 
class itself. 

For example, such a statement as ‘in 
the working class neighbourhood because 
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the family is much less of an identifiable 
social unit it is the actions of individuals 
which are judged rather than whole 
families’ is surely too sweeping a 
generalization from the evidence? This 
criticism is reinforced by his own observa- 
tions in the final chapter where he points 
out that the areas of delinquent residence 
are concentrated in small and highly 
localized sections of certain Croydon 
housing estates. 

The policy measures which he pro- 
poses to deal with the problem of ‘social’ 
delinquency are eminently sensible, yet 
in discussing the problem of how to bring 
about changes in a culture which tends 
to perpetuate what are essentially a-social 
tendencies in individuals he tends to gloss 
over some of the major sociological issues 
underlying society’s attitude towards its 
social problem group. But this perhaps is 
an unfair criticism. The central focus of 
his study is social ecology and on this 
theme he has written an excellent book. 

JOHN SPENCER 


Community Chest. A Case Study in Phil- 
anthropy by JOHN R. SEELEY é al. 
Toronto University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1957. ix + 
593 PP- 60s. 

Rural Life and Rural Welfare in the Nether- 
lands by ©. W. HOFSTEE. Government 
Printing and Publishing Office, The 
Hague, 1957. xviii + 364 pp. D.FI. 25. 
50s. 


‘Community Chests’, found in most large 
North American cities, are federations of 
voluntary social services united for the 
purpose of raising money. The authors 
of this book were asked to study the Com- 
munity Chest of Indianapolis, to find out 
what was wrong with it (most people 
seemed to agree there was something 
wrong), and to present a report that 
would be useful to those concerned with 
such problems in Indianapolis and else- 
where. 

Students in this country may wonder 
why this assignment could not be com- 
pleted in less than 600 pages, plus ‘a 
hundred or more’ unpublished sub- 
studies. Those familiar with Crestwood 
Heights, by the same author and pub- 
lisher, will know the pattern: a hundred 
pages of ‘background’ material—mostly 
history, relevant but not closely related 
to the main two-hundred-page body of 
the report—another hundred pages of 
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general conclusions, a forty-page sum- 
mary of all the foregoing, fifty beautiful 
charts—mostly illustrating data already 
presented in prose and tabular form in 
the text—and a hundred pages of notes, 
the majority of them trivial but some of 
great interest. At first sight it is difficult to 
share the authors’ hope that their book 
will be ‘only the first of many like it’. It 
is worth reading, nevertheless. 

An elaborate analysis is made of the 
methods and sources from which secular 
mass fund-raising organizations derive 
their incomes, and of the criteria by 
which their performance can be judged. 
We may quarrel with the uses to which 
some of the resulting correlations are put, 
but there is no denying the value of this 
material for anyone interested in the 
subject. The laborious precision with 
which it is presented contrasts oddly with 
the sections devoted to the Chest’s social 
and administrative organization. Here 
the authors proceed largely by assertions, 
shrewdly illustrated but lacking solid 
evidence to support them, their concepts 
are ill-defined, and they leave out a great 
deal the reader needs to know. Thus 
practically nothing is said about the 
agencies for whom the money is raised, 
how their needs are assessed or how funds 
are divided between them, and the statu- 
tory services (which largely determine 
the scope of the voluntary agencies) are 
never mentioned. 

But with some reading between the 
lines and digging among footnotes a 
revealing estimate of this sector of the 
community’s power structure can be 
pieced together. The Chest levies a 
rough-and-ready tax; a tax that is rather 
more progressive in incidence and not 
much easier to evade than the taxes 
levied by government. The collection of 
this tax is largely organized by major 
industrial and commercial interests— 
nearly half of it being contributed 
directly by firms, a third being derived 
from collections organized by firms 
among their employees, and half the re- 
mainder coming from foundations and 
corporate bodies of various kinds. Much 
of this money is in effect drawn from the 
revenues of the government which for- 
goes taxes on gifts to charity. Meanwhile 
the Chest itself is directed by ‘volunteers’ 
whose employers use it as ‘a relatively 
low-cost training and proving ground for 
executives’—volunteers who often regard 
their work ‘as a kind of relief to their 
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everyday occupations’. The leaders of in- 
dustry and commerce seem to have no 
clear understanding of the services for 
which they raise money, and little 
enthusiasm for them. The social workers 
and other staff recruited to work in these 
conditions are too often of the calibre one 
would expect. 

Presumably the authors of this book 
were not asked to suggest radical changes 
to the system. Within their terms of refer- 
ence they clarify a number of problems 
which face the Community Chest move- 
ment, and make some constructive pro- 
posals for the future. 

Rural Life and Rural Welfare in the 
Netherlands was prepared for a European 
conference on rural life. Professor Hofstee 
presents a comprehensive survey of the 
geography, industry, social structure and 
living conditions of the Dutch country- 
side. Land tenure, credit, taxation, 
electricity supply, religious and political 
institutions, sport, kinship system, mental 
health—every kind of subject is intro- 
duced with a neat historical sketch and 
briefly surveyed in_ straightforward, 
descriptive terms. Useful statistical 
sources are quoted, but the sociological 
sections, though often interesting, are 
mostly unsupported by evidence or 
sources. The subjects dealt with are 
arranged in a sensible order but not 
linked by any sustained argument, and 
none is pursued for more than a few 
pages. The translation is awkward but 
comprehensible, and there are many 
excellent photographs. 

D. V. DONNISON 


Travail Féminin et travail a domicile. 
Enquéte sur le travail a domicile de la con- 
Section féminin dans la région parisienne 
by MADELEINE GUILBERT and VIVIANE 
ISAMBERT-JAMATI. Centre National de 
la récherche scientifique, 1956. 226 pp. 


Tue ‘needle’ trades have a long history 
of home working in nearly every country 
of Europe. Men’s clothing and the mak- 
ing of masculine shirts is now a workshop 
industry but making women’s outer- 
garments in France at least still remains 
a task employing multitudes of domestic 
workers. After a short, selective account 
of inquiries into domestic labour in 
earlier centuries, this book embarks on 
a study of present-day firms and their 
workers in Paris. 

The problem is to explain why so 


many women seek this type of work, 
rather than accept the shorter hours, 
higher pay, steadier employment and 
better conditions of workshop produc- 
tion. The answer given briefly is that 
they are trying to reconcile two pres- 
sures: (1) to get an extra income so that 
they can live, for few of the women work 
for pin-money or to buy extras; and (2) 
to conform to their personal stereotype 
of the woman as gardienne du foyer. 
Indeed 40 per cent said they worked at 
home because of this type of pressure. 
The interplay between the interests of 
the employer—a passive and cheap 
labour force as against quality control 
and long production runs, and the inter- 
ests of the women—to remain true to 
their conception of themselves as tradi- 
tional women, shows analytical think- 
ing of great force and clarity. The demon- 
stration that the cause of the behaviour 
lies in the values of the persons involved 
is a useful contribution to sociological 
literature. Other sections of the book are 
purely descriptive and, while this re- 
viewer would have preferred to see 
greater attention devoted to linking the 
findings to current social theory, in its 
present form it will interest and instruct 
both those in this country who are inter- 
ested in the problem and those who are 
interested in social survey method. 
JOHN MOGEY 


Demographic Analysis: Selected Readings by 
J. J. SPENGLER and 0. DUDLEY DUNCAN. 
The Free Press, Glencoe, IIl., 1956. 
xii + 819 pp. $9.50. 

Population Theory and Policy. Selected Read- 
ings by J. J. SPENGLER and 0. DUDLEY 
pDuNCAN. The Free Press, Glencoe, Iil., 
1956. x + 522 pp. $7.50. 

THESE two books appear in the series of 

‘readers’ in the social sciences issued by 

the Free Press, and consist of reprints of 

articles and papers published in a num- 
ber of scattered journals, collected under 
various headings and linked by brief 
comments on the part of the editors. The 
first volume appears to have been pro- 
duced by a photographic process, and no 
reference to the original place of publica- 
tion of individual articles is given, except 
in the preface where it has to be searched 
for in a list of acknowledgments. The 
text of the second volume seems to have 

been re-set, and each article carries a 

reference to its original source. 
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The stlection of articles to be included 
in a reader of this sort must inevitably 
be a matter of taste. Nevertheless the 
material presented here must occasion 
some surprise. The selection appears to 
have been restricted to articles written 
in English and published during the last 
25 years, with a hea erance 
of papers published after the war. It is 
difficult not to feel that a number of 
articles from the continental journals (if 
necessary, in translation) might have 
been included with profit in preference 
to some of the more ephemeral reprinted 
papers in English. Moreover, the restric- 
tion in time means that some of the im- 
portant early papers of Lotka, Stevenson 
and Brownlee, to mention only a few 
names, are not included. The student 
looking at these readings alone might be 
forgiven for believing that no one had 
written anything important on popula- 
tion before the 1930’s. There are also a 
number of odd gaps. There are no 
articles reprinted dealing with infant 
mortality or with occupational mortality. 
As far as population policy is concerned, 
there is nothing on France or Sweden; 
the only reference to European countries 
is an article on Family Subsidies in the 
Netherlands. Birth control and abortion 
also rate no explicit mention, nor is any- 
thing reprinted about the reactions of the 
Japanese or Indian demographers or 
governments to population pressure in 
their own countries. 

E. GREBENIK 


Feudalism in History ed. by RUSHTON 
COULBORN. Princeton University Press. 
London: Oxford University Press, 
1956. 3 + 439 pp. Foreword and 
Preface. 68s. 


Tis symposium is the outcome of the 
conference on feudalism held at Prince- 
ton University in 1950 under the auspices 
of the Committee on Uniformities in 
History of the American Council of 
Learned Societies. It is divided into three 
parts: the first, an introductory essay 
defining feudalism, tentatively, as a 
method of government whose essence is 
the personal bond of lord and vassal, 
often, though not inevitably, stabilized 
by the relationship of both to the land, 
and secured by the military, and perhaps 
political, and judicial, power of the lord; 
the second, a series of eight studies in the 
history of Western Europe, Japan, China, 
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Mesopotamia and Iran, Egypt, India, 
Byzantium, and Russia; and the third, 
a lengthy comparative analysis, by the 
editor, of the evidence of these studies, 
appraising their authors’ attempts to 
discern a feudal phase in the history 
of the countries described, with the ob- 
ject of deciding whether European feud- 
alism was unique or simply an example 
of like circumstances producing like 
consequences. At the end there is a work- 
ing bibliography with helpful comment- 
aries to guide those ignorant of Near and 
Far Eastern sources. 

The editor claims no more for this 
inquiry than that it is an attempt to test 
an hypothesis, confesses freely in the con- 
cluding section of the book that, in his 
opinion, ‘there are only two fully proven 
cases of feudalism, those of Western 
Europe and Japan’, and then turns the 
meagre or negative evidence from the 
other countries to account, by showing 
not only why feudal institutions tended to 
develop in some societies, but what 
stunted, deflected, or atrophied them in 
others. 

It is impossible to write a book of this 
range and scope without making an easy 
target for the animosity of the specialist 
and the purist. It is undoubtedly too long 
a book, too crammed with technicalities, 
too diffuse, making much out of little, 
fitting the evidence, sometimes, rather 
too neatly to preconceived notions. But 
when all is said, it is an enterprising 
attempt to apply the comparative 
method to a phase of human develop- 
ment that, in Europe at least, is still 
made to seem a dreary and pointless 
interlude between the classical age and 
our own, instead of the intelligent 
adaptation of social functions to social 
conditions that it unquestionably was. 
The marshalling of non-European, and 
particularly of Japanese experience, 
shows this adaptation unmistakably; 
and this ambitious experiment should 
be commended for this, if for nothing 
else. 

A. R. BRIDBURY 


Cultural Foundations of Industrial Civiliza- 
tion by JOHN vu. NEF. Cambridge 
University Press, 1958. xv + 164 pp. 
20s. 

Tuts book comprises the Wiles Lectures 

given at the Queen’s University, Belfast, 

in 1956. The author is Chairman of the 





‘iwiltza- 
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64 pp. 


ectures 
Belfast, 
of the 
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Committee on Social Thought and Pro- 
fessor of Economic History in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. His arguments may be 
summarized as follows: 

The genesis of modern industrialism 
is to be sought in Europe during the later 
sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. 
This period saw both an early industrial 
revolution and an intellectual revolution. 
The former happened mainly in Great 
Britain, and was marked not simply by 
production on a larger scale but, as in 
iron manufacture, by the making of 
cheap goods wanted primarily for their 
utility instead of, as hitherto, primarily 
for their beauty and durability. The 
intellectual revolution, however, was the 
more important because this ushered in 
the beginnings of the scientific approach 
and ‘quantitative-mindedness’; and this 
was ‘an important independent force in 
bringing about the early English indus- 
trial revolution’. What Professor Nef calls 
the ‘quantitative economy’ was thus 
brought into being, a process in which 
the Reformation assisted because thereby 
‘the religious stimulus to an economy 
oriented towards art and craftsmanship 
was withdrawn’. 

This latter sort of economy, in contrast 
to the nascent English type, had pre- 
vailed in Italy in the late fifteenth and 
early sixteenth centuries, and was revived 
elsewhere between the 1580’s and 1640’s. 
‘Much of Europe’, we are told, then 
turned to ‘a renewal and an extension of 
an economy which sought to supply, first 
and foremost, the requirements of 
delight. ... The primary objectives of 
the industrial economy of the early seven- 
teenth century were to give a new form 
and perfection to buildings, to furniture, 
to musical instruments, to clothing and 
bedding, to carriages and boats. . .’ etc. 
etc. This ‘new economy of delight’ was 
located in France, Flanders and Holland. 
Professor Nef assures us further that ‘the 
predominant economy of Europe in the 
mid-seventeenth century was not the 
budding quantitative economy which 
had made notable progress in the north 
and especially in Great Britain. It was 
the economy of quality, in which Conti- 
nental nations excelled.’ 

However, just as the quantitative 


economy stemmed from a change in 
men’s minds, so similarly was the new 
economy of delight a product of another 
and different in men’s 
This was a two-fold change, originating 
ly in early seventeenth-century 
France. It was first a movement towards 
the introduction of greater charity, com- 
passion and tenderness into Christian 
teaching and practice. The prime movers 
were Francois de Sales and Vincent de 
Paul; and Professor Nef is especially 
impressed by the analogies in de Sales’ 
work between ‘the passion of love as we 
know it here on earth’ and ‘the love of 
God’. This leads him to the contention 
that one of the major achievements of the 
Christian imagination in the seventeenth 
century was the discovery and emanci- 
pation of women; it was ‘at the heart of 
the new search for Christ’. The secondary 
and related change was the linking to this 
new religious trend of a new concern, in 
literature and polite society, with beauty, 
perfection and restraint. In seventeenth- 
century France, for the first time, ‘the 
search for spiritual perfection and the 
desire for delight could be found without 
any concessions to immorality’. 

This new ‘union of the sacred and the 
beautiful’ was part of the new economy 
of delight. Typical of it was the growth of 
production in France between 1540 and 
1640 of ‘fine artistic wares—such as 
ornamental balustrades, window grills, 
entrance locks and knockers, and locks 
and decorations for strong boxes’ which, 
it seems, were ‘part of the effort to bring 
the devout life, Christian charity and love 
into the temporal world’. 

And so to Professor Nef’s conclusion. 
The cultural foundations of civilization 
are to be found not in the ‘rise of modern 
science nor in the rise of modern 
economics’. Their principal sources were 
‘the partially successful efforts to practise 
a Christian life in the temporal world 
and to bring about an alliance be- 
tween the quest for beauty and the 
quest for virtue in a society dedicated to 
delight’. 

This book is an embarrassing hotch- 
potch of simple-minded sincerity and 
thoroughly bad history. 

D. C, COLEMAN 
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